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I.-INTRODUCTION. 

The  Australasian  Colonies  are  rapidly  becoming  tbe  most 
important  of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown.  It  is 
only  103  years  since  Captain  Coot  planted  the  British  flag  on 
these  distant  and  unknown  shores,  and  only  85  years  since 
England  discorered  the  vast  resources  which  Providence  had  here 
entrusted  to  her  care,  and  recognized  the  possibility  of  establishing 
in  New  South  Wales  another  branch  of  her  industrious  and 
enterprising  people.  Now  there  is  already  settled  on  these  lands 
an  English-speaking  population  of  over  2,000,000,  self-governing 
and  self-dependent,  but  proud  of  their  common  ancestry,  faithful 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  developing  a trade 
with  her  which  is  increasing  year  by  year  with  almost  unparalleled 
rapidity. 

Of  these  Colbnies  New  South  Wales  claims  to  be  the  oldest, 
the  most  extensively  settled,  the  most  varied  in  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  most  richly  endowed  by  Nature  with  all  sources  of  agri- 
cultural, pastoral  and  mineral  wealth.  Though  two  independent 
Colonies  have  been  successively  detached  from  it — Yictoria  on 
the  south-west,  and  Queensland  on  the  north — New  South  Wales 
stiU  embraces  a magnificent  territory  of  323,437  square  miles, 
stretching  in  a south-westerly  direction  from  28°  10',  south  to 
37°  28'  south,  and  sweeping  westward  for  800  miles  from  the 
Pacific  seaboard  to  the  vast  central  plains  of  the  continent ; an 
area  equal  to  that  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined, 
and  larger  than  any  European  State  with  the  single  exception  of 
Bussia.  The  whole  of  this  territory  lies  beyond  the  tropics, 
within  the  most  favoured  belt  of  the  globe  ; and  instead  of  being 
the  barren  sandy  desert  which  early  explorers  imagined,  comprises 
some  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  areas  and  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  natural  pasture  lands  to  be  found  in 
the  World.  The  physical  aspect  of  the  Colony  is  very  marked,  and 
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TT^.^v  Le  easily  described.  Tlirougb  its  entire  length  a mountam 
range  stretches  from  north  to  south,  throwing  out  spurs  to  the 
east  and  west,  but  in  the  main  running  parallel  with  the  coast, 
at  distances  varying  from  about  25  to  120-  miles.  This  range, 
known  in  its  southern  portion  as  the  Australian  Alps,  and  further 
north  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  widens  out*at  intervals  into  rough 
table-lands  of  20  or  30  miles  extent,  wdth  lofty  peaks  varying  in 
height  from  3,000  to  over  7,000  feet,  abounding  with  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  forming  the  watershed  of  thq 
continent,  from  which  innumerable  tributaries  supply  the  rivers 
which  drain  the  western  interior  on  that  side  and  flow  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east.  This  mountain  tract  is  for  the 
most  part  sterile  and  unproductive  to  the  agriculturist,  long  a 
terror  to  the  early  settlers,  by  whom  it  was  deemed  impassable, 
but  it  makes  ample  amends  by  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
gold,  copper,  tin,  iron,  coal  and  oil  to  be  found  in  its  offshoots 
and  at  its  foot  in  all  directions.  Beyond  this  range  there  is  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  where  millions  of 
sheep  and  cattle  roam  at  large,  and  enrich  the  enterprising  settler 
with  their  produce,  fed  on  the  natural  grasses  alone.  The  narrow 
strip  lying  between  the  dividing  range  and  the  coast  is  the  oldest 
settled  and  the  most  populous,  intersected  with  many  small  rivers, 
undulating  with  hill  and  valley,  in  some  places  well  wooded,  and 
at  intervals  presenting  whole  districts  of  the  richest  soil  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  agriculture.  - There  towns  and  villages  are  to  be 
inet  with  every  few  miles,  and  pretty  \dllas,  country  seats  and 
homesteads  peep  through  the  forest  or  nestle  in  the  meadows  on  all 
sidps.  ■ The  coast  line  measures  over' 800  miles,  broken  with  many 
bold  headlands  and  indented  with  numerous  bays,  mostly  narrov/ 
at  the  entrance,  some  of  them  leading  to  noble  rivers  impeded 
with  sand-bars  but  capable  of  being  easily  cleared,  and  afibrding 
ports  and  harbours  of  refuge  in  stress  of  weather.  The  ca_pital  of 
the  Colony,  Sydney,  stands  at  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  a harbour 
of  romantic  beauty  and  surpassing  loveliness,  wooded  to  the 
water’s  edge,  but  broken  at  intervals  with  frowning  cliffs  that  rise 
to  the  height  of  300  feet,  and  stretching  inland  in  a hundred 
finely-rounded  bays,  presenting  every  variety  of  form,  and  fringed 
with  wreaths  of  white  foam  all  along  the  lines  of  glittering  sand. 
Here  land-locked  and  perfectly  secure,  all  the  mercantile  and 
armed  fleets  of  all  nations  may  ride  at  anchor  at  one  time,  and 
""  leave  space  enough  for  the  increase  of  hundreds  of  years 
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i’ivc  miles  from  the  main  eutrance  lo  ciiis  magnilicent  natural 
dock  the  city  is  built,  with  its  long  streets,  handsome  buildings,  tall 
masts  adorned  with  flags  of  all  nations,  long  lines  of  shipping 
and  crovrded  warehouses,  the  emporium  of  an  immense  and 
wealthy  Country,  the  centre  of  a trade  with  England,  Chinavlndia, 
America,  and  all  the  Southern  Isles,  hist  growing  into  colossal 
proportions,  and  proud  of  her  title  “ The  Queen  of  the  Pacific.” 
Here,  on  the  26th  January,  T78S,  the  first  G-ovemor,  Captain 
Phillip,  landed  vrith  his  rough  colonist  band  of  1,030  people,  and 
his  scanty  supply  of  431  head  of  cattle,  poultry  and  other  live 
stock  all  told.  In  1851  the  southern  portion  was  formed  into  the 
sepa-rate  Colony  of  Yictoria,  taking  68,335  of  the  population,  and 
_ 6,026,237  head  of  sheep  and  cattle.  In  1859  the  northern  por- 
tion was  separated  to  form  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  taking 

25.000  of  the  population  and  2,419,091  sheep ; yet,  on  the  2nd 
of  April,  1871,  the  population  of  Hew  South  Wales  was  503,981, 
equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  population  of  England.  The  number 
of  cattle  was  2,014,888,  and  of  sheep  16,278,697,  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  England.  A capital 
has  been  built,  with  a population,  including  its  suburbs,  of  over 
140,000 ; not  less  than  623  post  towns  have  been  founded,  soine  of 
them  approaching  the  magnitude  of  cities,  and  one  at  a distance 
of  944  miles  from  Sydney ; 6,114  miles  of  telegraph  have  been 
opened,  10,000  miles  of  roads  have  been  made,  400  miles  of  railway 
have  been  constructed,  and  300  miles  more  are  being  surveyed  ; 
one  line  ascending  the  Blue  Mountains  to  a height  of  nearly 

4.000  feet,  and  de'scending  by  means  of 'works  the  most  massive 
and  ingenious  ; immense  mines  ha,ve  been  openeJ  for  the  precious 
metals,  and  for  copper,  coal,  tin,  and  other  minerals.  Her  ports, 
have  been  furnished  with  commodious  docks  and  wharfs,  and 
possess  75,224  tons  of  shipping,  while  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
Colony  for  1872  was  £4,775,540.  The  total  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  Colony  for  1871  (the  latest  year  for  which  Customs 
Eeturns  have  been  compiled)  was  £20,854,540.  The  progress 
indicated  by  these  facts  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it 
has  been  gradual — not  the  result  of  any  sudden  and  extraordinary 
influx  of  population  arising  from  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  valuable  as  they  have  proved, 
are  only  just  beginning  to  be  developed ; the  production  of  gold  for 
last  year  surpass  anything  that  has  been  known  since  1862  ; the 
deposits  of  cupper  and  tin  are  enormous  ; the  latter,  a perfectly 
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new  inclustrj,  capable  of  devclopmoLifc  to  any  extent  by  tlio  judi- 
clous  application  of  labour  and  capital ; while  the  Coal  Fields  are 
being  rapidly  opened  for  the  supply  of  all  the  Australian  Colonies 
and  foreign  ports,  and  furnish  the  motive  power  for  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  future  ages  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Already  there  are  nearly  7,000  factories  and  workshops 
^ in  full  operation,  including  seven  woollen,  cloth,  and  tweed  fac- 
tories ; and  with  the  power  of  producing  wool,  cotton,  silk,  coal, 
and  iron,  to  any  extent  within  her  borders.  New  South  Wales  is 
clearly  marked  out  as  the  future  emporium  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific.  The  climate  of  the  Colony  is  most  genial, 
and  highly  favourable  to  health  ; every  variety  of  temperature  is 
to  be  found  within  so  vast  an  area,  and  with  such  varied  physical 
features.  On  the  tablelands,  frost,  snow,  and  hail  are  common ; 
on  the  inland  plains  the  thermometer  is  over  100°  in  the 
shade  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer ; and  there  are  occa- 
sional droughts  at  the  very  time  that  part  of  the  coast  districts 
may  be  flooded;  but  in  Sydney,  which  is  central,  the  mean 
temperature  is  only  62'  4°,  similar  to  that  of  Lisbon,  the  extreme 
range  in  the  shade  being  106°  in  summer  and  36°  in  winter,  while 
in  Loudon  the  range  is  from  97°  to  5°.  On  the  whole  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  Colony  where  the  heat  is  more  trying  than  the 
liot  sumr  cr  months  of  England ; while  nowhere,  except  at  a few 
places  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ranges,  is  there  anything 
of  the  rigorous  English  winter.  The  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  the 
light  gorgeous,  the  sk}’-,  for  an  average  of  200  days  in  the.  year, 
cloudless,  the  nights  most  enjoyable,  with  bright  constellations 
of  stars  well  defined,  spread  over  the  whole  heavens,  and  the 
moon,  when  full,  giving’ light  enough  to  read  by,  and  revealing 
the  whole  landscape  beneath.  Small-pox  and  many  ailments  of 

children  and  infectious  diseases  as  native  to  the  Countrv  are 

*/ 

quite  unknown,  and  some  that  have  been  imported  quickly  die 
out.  Even  with  the  unsettled  life  incident  to  a new  Country,  its 
vital  statistics  compare  favourably  with  those  of  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  World,  and  give  a far  higher  average  of  life  than  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  are  life 
and  property  more  secure.  Even  in  the  mining  districts,  where 
a rush  of  10,000  persons  occasionally  takes  place  in  a few  weeks, 
there  is  less  crime  and  disorder  than  in  most  English  towns  of  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants.  The  whole  Country  is  divided  into 
Police  Di.stricts,  and  in  the  far  interior  whatever  crime  mar  be 
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committed  seldom  escapes  detection  and  pniiisliment.  The 
aborigines,  a harmless  and  well-disposed  race,  have  unfortunately 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Xo  coloured  labour  is  imported  or 
employed  in  Xew  South  Wales.  There  are  a few  thousand 
Chinese  in  the  Colony,  but  they  are  good  citizens  and  most  frugal 
industrious  workmen.  More  tham  half  the  population  is  native- 
born,  of  the  true  English  type,  more  so  probably  than  in  any 
other  Colony.  Xational  animosities,  such  ats  cause  so  much 
disorder  in  the  United  States,  scarcely  exist  here.  Secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  political  and  religious  equality,  all  classes  are  order- 
lo\nng  and  law-abiding ; political  and  religious  differences  never 
lead  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  not  even  during  the  most 
excited  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  elections.  Public  schools 
are  established  in  every  part  of  the  Colony,  built  partly  by  local 
subscription  and  partly  by  Parliamentary  grant,  and  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  State ; and  these  schools  are  highly 
efficient,  and  available  for  all  classes  of  the  communitv.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  populaticg]  are  settled  in  cities  and  towns, 
where  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  English  life  are  common 
to  every  home,  and  few. of  the  pastoral  population  are  beyond 
a day’s  ride  from  some  centre  where  supplies  of  all  kinds  may 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  Wages  are  high,  and  work 
plentiful,  and  in  the  present  revival  of  mining,  labour  is  becoming 
still  dearer  and  more-  scarce  ; and  though  in  the  capital  there  are 
always  a few  loafers  lounging  about  the  streets  seeking  to  live  by 
their  wits  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous,  yet  no  man  or  woman 
who  is  willing  and  able  to  work  need  ever  be  out  of  employment ; 
and  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, that  the  Colony  can  easily  absorb  in  all  its  various 
industries  from  30,000  to  50,000  immigrants  every  year. 

Such  are  some  of  the  resources  which  Xew  South  Wales  offers 
to  all  the  industrious  and  enterprising  of  otiier  lands,  whose 
necessities  or  inclinations  may  induce  them  to  seek  a home 
beyond  the  seas.  She  has  207,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which, 
at  the  close  of  1871,  only  11,000,000  were  alienated,  5,000,000 
being  disposed  of  to  agriculturists,  and  3,000,000  leased  for 
agricultural  purposes,  while  140,000,000  acres  are  occupied  as 
pastoral  leases,  feeding  18,000,000  sheep,  thus  showing  the  value 
of  these  lands;  and  the  whole  of  the  area,  together  with  the 
remaining  60,000,000  acres  at  present  unoccupied,  is  open  for  the 
settler  to  select  from  where  he  chooses,  on  the  easiest  and  most 
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nccODimodatiiig  terms.  Wli}'’  should  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  the 
small  capitalist,  toil  through  a v/earj  life  in  the  overcrowded 
labour  markets  of  the  World,  in  dread  of  pauperism  and  want  all 
their  dav?,  when  under  the  same  Crown,  the  sarne  laws,  and 
among  a people  of  the  same  race  and  language,  they  may  find  a 
ready  welcome,  full  employment,  liberal  wages,  large  profits,  and 
every  facility  for  acquiring  land  and  possessing  homes  of  their 
o wn  ? Every  immigrant  is  wealth  to  the  Colony  and  wealth  to 
England  too,  for  her  trade  with  her  2,000,000  Australian 
children  ranks  next  in  value  to  her  trade  with  the  200,000,000 
of  India.  We  promise  to  no  one  immunity  from  toil.  The  lazy, 
the  improvident,  the  drunkard,  the  loafer, — such  as  abound  in  all 
large  cities  and  are  a burden  upon  the  community  where  they 
dwell, — these  can  find  a Paradise  nowhere,  and  least  of  all  in  a 
young  Country ; but  honest  labour  of  all  kinds,  and  capital  in 
large  or  small  sums,  seeking  investment, — these  may  come  with  a 
certainty  of  a comfortable  livelihood,  a competence  for  life  by  a 
few  years  industry  and  prudence,  and  in  many  cases  moderate 
fortune  too.  To  ell  such  we  submit  tTie  following  pages,  which 
may  be  relied  upon  as  giving  a'  truthful  account  of  New  South 
Wales  in  its  present  condition,  and  as  a field  for  the  immigranf 
of  every  land. 


II.-POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION. 

i T is  of  great  importance  for  emigrants  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
G overnment  and  political  condition  of  the  Country  where  they 
intend  to  settle.  A despotic  Government  and  a servile  people 
never  can  prosper,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  these  reasons  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  magnificent  lands  of  South  America  remain 
unoccupied.  Wtere  taxes  can  be  arbitrarily  imposed  by  those 
who  govern,'  and  where  exactions  can  be  made  upon  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  for  any  amount  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  by 
simple  edict  of  the  rulers,  production  is  sure  to  be  small  and 
industrial  progress  is  impossible,  for  no  one  cares  to  produce 
siin])ly  to  enrich  others  without  benefit  to  himself.  Secure  and 
equitable  Constitutional  Government,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first 
conditions  of  material  advancement:  In  this  respect  New  South 

Wales  offers  aU  the  advantages  of  the  Mother  Country,  with  all 
the  additional  benefit  of  freedom  from  the  relics  of  the  feudal 
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fiystem  whicli  still  Huger  in  tHe  European  States  and  impede  the 
progress  of  the  people.  Until  the  year  1856  IN’ew  South.  "Wales 
was  in  the  condition  of  a Crown  Colony,  but  in  that  year  the 
present  Constitution  Act  came  into  force,  and  eyer  since  the  people 
have  goTerned  themselves,  by  representative  institutions  based  on 
the  model  of  the  English  Parliament.  The  Queen  is  the  head  of 
the  State,  and  in  her  name  all  legal  business  is  transacted.  Every 
Act  of  the  Local  ParHament,  to  be  vaHd,  must  receive  her  assent, 
through  her  Eepresentative  the  G-overnor,  and  in  certain  cases 
affecting  Imperial  interests  Bills  are  reserved  for  the  Royal 
assent.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  this  power  of  veto  reserved  to 
the  Sovereign  is  exercised,  and  the  a;SS8nt  of  the  Governor  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  legislation  is  sufficient.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  two  Houses : the  Legislative  Assembly  of  seventy-two 

Members,  elected  by  the  people  and  holding  their  seats  for  five 
years,  and  a Legislative  Council  of  thirty-one  Members  nominated 
for  life  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  A Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
Upper  House  is  now  before  the  Parliament,  the  purport  of  which 
is  to  base  the  Council  on  popular  representation.  The  Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  seven  Members,  alwa.ys  con- 
sisting of  the  Ministers  who  hold  the  higher  offices  of  State  for  the 
time-being,  and  no  Ministry  can  long-exist  without  a Parliamentary 
majority. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  Hke  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
is  the  actual  governing  body,  and  this  House  is  open  to  all  citizens 
without  religious  or  property  distinction  of  any  kind,  and  the 
poorest  and  lowest  in  social  rank  may  win  by  abiHty  and  good 
character  the  highest  offices  of  State.  The  terms  of  the  Elec- 
toral Act  defining  the  qualifications  of  Members  are  these  : Every 
male  subject  of  Her  Majesty  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  absolutely  free,  being  natural  born,  or  who  being  a naturalized 
subject,  shall  have  resided  in  this  Colony  for  five  years,  shall  be 
qualified  to  be  elected  a Member  of  the  Assembly  for  any  Electoral 
Uisti’ict  unless  disqualified  by  section  17  or  18  of  the.  Constitution 
Act  or  unless  under  section  11  or  12  of  this  Act  he  would  be  dis- 
qualified or  incapacitated  as  an  elector.  The  following  is  the 
qualification  of  electers : — “ Every  male  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  being  natural  born,-  or  who, 
being  a naturalized  subject,  shall  have  resided  in  this  Colony  for 
three  years,  shall,  if  qualified  as  in  this  section  is  provided,  and 
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entered  on  the  roll  of  electors,  and  not  disqualified  or  incapacitated 
for  some  cause  hereinafter  specified,  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  the  Electoral  District  in  respect' of  which  he  shall  be 
so  qualified.”  The  qualification  required  in  the  section  is  six 
months  residence  in  the  Electorate,  or  a freehold  estate  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.  The  persons  disqualified  are  criminals, 
paupers,  the  insane,  soldiers,  and  police.  There  is  an  annual 
revision  of  the  Electoral  Eoll  made  by  Government,  by  means  of 
the  police.  One  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  Country  for  securing 
quietness  and  fairness  of  election  is  vote  by  ballot.  However 
excited  the  populace  may  be,  and  whatever  question  may  be 
pending,  election  riots  are  quite  unknown ; and  though  a few 
instances  of  personation  occur,  they  are  extremely  rare,  and 
bribery  is  all  but  impossible.  In  no  part  of  the  World  have  the 
j^eople  greater  political  equality,  and  nowhere  can  they  exercise 
their  rights  and  privileges  with  greater  freedom,  independence, 
and  security.  To  examine  critically  the  whole  of  legislation 
since  the  passing  of  the  Constitution  Act  is  not  the  scope  of 
these  pages  ; but,  as  instances  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment, we  may  cite  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  Acts  alienating 
the  Public  Lands,  the  Municipalities  Act,  and  others  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  calculated  to  advance  the  moral  condition  and 
various  industries  of  the  Country.  The  defects  of  government, 
if  we  may  legitimately  refer  to  them,  arise  necessarily  from  the 
smallness  of  the  community  and  the  vastness  of  the  area  for 
which  measures  have  to  be  provided.  Every  increase  of  popula- 
tion will  lessen  the  difficulty  of  government,  and  increase  the 
power  of  the  Colony  for  useful  and  progressive  legislation.  New 
South  Wales  offers  to  all  intelligent,  sensible,  and  industrious 
immigrants  a fair  field  and  no  favour,  politically  and  socially ; and 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  many  able  men  who  are  buried  in 
obscurity  in  the  old  Countries,  and  can  never  rise  out  of  their 
social  encumbrances  so  as  to  make  themselves  heard,  may  become 
here  men  of  mark  and  power,  and  leave  their  names  written  out 
in  the  annals  of  their  Country  as  the  leaders  and  benefactors  of 
their  race.  All  who  cherish  so  worthy  an  ambition  may  confer 
a greater  boon  on  their  Country  by  casting  in  their  lot  with  the 
Colonies,  than  by  remaining  in  obscurity  and  indigence  in  their 
native  land. 
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III.-AGRICULTURAL  SETTLEMENT. 

How  TO  GET  LaITD. 

The  great  diversity  of  our  climate,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil 
over  large  tracts  of  country,  afford  the  most  tempting  induce- 
ments to  agricultural  settlement  in  New  South  TVales.  The 
profitable  character  of  other  pursuits,  however,  and  the  almost 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  country  for  grazing  purposes,  have 
caused  farming  to  be  very  much  neglected  ; and  it  is  only  within 
a very  recent  period  that  the  colonists  have  been  able  to  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  productive  character  and  varied  capabilities 
of  the  land  in  districts  more  remote  from  the  Capital.  In  1861 
the  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  regulating  the  Alienation  of 
Crown  Lands.  That  Act  is  still  law,  and  it  offers  very  great 
facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  land  by  men  of  small  means. 
Anybody  is  at  liberty  to  take  up  any  quantity  of  the  best  land 
he  can  discover,  between  40  acres  and  320  acres,  at  £1  an  acre; 
and,  on  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money  he  obtains 
undisturbed  possession.  He  is  not  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of 
any  official ; and  he  need  not  wait  to  have  his  land  surveyed, 
although,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  surveyor  will  spd^dily  follow 
him,  and  definitely  determine  the  boundaries  of  his  estate.  If 
the  land  conterminous  to  his  own  have  not  been  alienated  from 
the  C^o^vn,  the  conditional  purchaser  is  entitled  by  law  to  depas- 
ture his  stock  over  an  area  three  times  the  size  of  his  purchase. 
This  “ grazing  right,”  as  it  is  called,  cannot,  however,  he  relied 
on  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  for,  in  the  progress  of  settlement, 
these  grazing  areas  are  speedily  converted  into  freehold  home- 
steads by  successive  conditional  purchasers.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  of  the  purchase  money  has  been  paid,  the  G-overnment 
issues  the  title,  which  is  indefeasible  ; for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Torrens’  Act  is  in  force  in  this  Colony,  and  titles  to  land 
once  registered  under  it  can  never  be  called  in  question.  The 
interest  (5  per  cent.)  payable  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase  money,  is  equivalent  to  a yearly  rental 
of  one  shilling  for  every  acre  conditionally  purchased.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  the  Act  which  provide  for  the  con- 
ditional sale  of  unimproved  lands  without  competition : — 

On  and  from  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  C^pwn  Lands  other  than  town  lands  or  suburban  lands  and  not  beii-g 
within  a proclaimed  Gold  Fi'^ld  nor  under  lease  for  mining  purposes  to  ary 
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person  other  than  the  applicant  for  purciaaso  and*  not  being  'vrithin  areas 
bounded  by  lines  bearing  north  east  south  and  west  and  distant  ten  miles  from 
the  outside  boundary  of  any  city  or  toTvn  containing  according  to  the  then  last 
census  ten  thousand  inhabitants  or  five  miles  to  the  outside  boundary  of  any 
toAvn  containing  according  to  the  then  last  census  five  thousand  inhabitants  or 
three  miles  from  the  outside  boundary  of  any  town  containing  according  to  the 
then  last  census  onethousand  inhabitants  ortwo  miles  from  theoutside boundary 
of  any  town  or  village  containing  according  to  the  then  last  census  one  hundred 
inhabitants  and  not  reserved  for  the  site  of  any  town  or  village  or  for  the 
supply  of  water  or  from  sale  for  any  public  purpose  and  not  containing 
improvements  and,  not  excepted  from  sale  under  section  seven  of  this  Act  shall 
be  open  for  conditional  sale  by  selection  in  the  manner  following  (tliat  is  to 
B.ry)  Any  person  may  upon  any  Land  Office  day  tender  to  the  Land  Agent 
for  the  district  a written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  any  such 
l.^nds  not  less  than  forty  acres  nor  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
at  the  price  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre  and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a 
deposit  of  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  purchase  money  thereof  And  if  no 
other  like  application  and  deposit  for  the  same  land  'be  tendered  at  the  same 
time  such  person  shall  be  declared  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  the 
price  aforesaid  Provided  that  if  more  than  one  such  application  and  deposit 
for  the  same  land  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  tendered  at  the  same  time  to 
such  Land  Agent  he  shall  unless  all  such  applications  but  one  be  immediately 
withdrawn  forthwith  proceed  to  determine  by  lot  in  such  manner  as  may  bo 
prescribed  by  Regulations  made  under  this  Act  which  of  the  applicants  shall 
become  the  purchaser. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  only  restrictions  upon  choice  are  those 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
interests.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  liberal  terms  upon 
wbicli  land  may  thus  be  obtained,  other  sections  of  tho  Act 
require  that  the  conditional  purchaser  shall  reside  upon  his  land 
for  a period  of  three  years,  and  during  that  time  icake  improve- 
ments to  the  value  of  £1  an  acre — conditions  implying  no  prac- 
tical hai’dship  upon  the  bond  fide  settler,  and  which  are  fully 
satisfied  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  labour.  The  Act  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1802,  and  from  that  date  to  the 
3 1st  December,  1871,  2,849,391  acres  were  conditionally  pur- 
chased by  37,210  applicants — and  that  is  probably  the  best  proof 
tliat  could  be  adduced  of 'the  beneficial  operation  of  the  law. 
^iuch  of  the  land  thus  alienated  has  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  plough. 

PioNEEB  Work. 

Twenty-five  pounds  thus  enable  a man  to'  acquire  a homestead 
of  100  acres.  The  cost  of  agricultural  implements  is  a trifle 
greater  in  this  Colony  than  in  England ; but  it  i.s  necessary  that 
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t jc  farmer  should  have  money  enough  to  provide  himself  with 
rations  until  such  time  as  he  can  reap  a harvest  from  his  land; 
and.  ii  he  have  cash  enough  to  buy  a horse  and  cart  (or  a boat, 
if  liis  land  be  upon  the  banks  of  a river),  and  to  provide  himself 
with  a COV7,  a few  -pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  he  is  practically 
independent  of  all  the  world,  for  he  has  resources  within  his  own 
domain  which  will  enable  him  to  more  than  supply  all  his  legiti- 
mate v/ants,  and  to  convey  his  surplus  produce  to  a market. 
Ivothing  ia  more  common  in  this  genial  climate  than  to  see 
carriers  and  drovers  sleeping  out,  with  the  heavens  as  their  only 
canopv.  Upon  all  the  roads,  lodging-houses  and  hotels  occur  at 
convenient  intervals  ; and  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  the 
fascination  of  the  camp  fire,  that  teamsters  prefer  this  rough 
li'eedom,  and  find  the  shelter  of  their  drays  stifB.cient.  "W^hat  is 
of  consequence  is,  that  “ camping  out”  does'  not  seem  to  have  any 
injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  those  who  thus  expose  them- 
selves to  the  night  air  ; so  that  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  can 
be  provided  in  a few  hours,  is  all  that  is  absolutely  needed  in  the 
of  lodging  in  the  first  instance.  The  man,  however,  whose 
ambi'fcion-  it  is  to  make  a home  for  his  familv  and  to  acquire 
influence  as  a citizen,  is  not  content  with  bare  shelter ; and  bis 
first  care,  therefore,  is  to  bniLd  himself  a snug  house,  and  to 
enclose  his  ground.  His  land  supplies  him  with  timber  for  both 
purposes,  and  all  the  trouble  be  isq)nt  to  is  the  labour  of  felling 
and  shaping  it.  Bark  for  the  roof  is  obtainable  in  any  length, 
from  several  descriptions  of  forest  trees  which  grow  in  every  part 
of  the  Colony,  and  it  makes  a capital  covering — impervious  to 
the  rain,  warm,  and  durable.  Should  the  settler  have  to  resort  to 
hired  labour,  a substantial  and  comfortable  structure  of  four 
rooms  will  probably  cost  him  about  £20.  His  dwelling  will  have 
no  pret ensigns  to  architectural  embellishment,  but  will  be  quite 
as  presentable  as  many  of  those  which  are  thought  good  enough 
for  the  occupation  of  farm  labourers  in  the  Mother  Country,  and 
being  suited  to  the  climate,  will  be  far  more  healthy.  In  only  few 
parts  of  Xew  South  TTales,  and  those  of  very  limited  area,  does 
winter  visit  ns  with  the  rigour  which  involves  the  poor  of  Britain 
and  Northern  Europe  in  so  much  privation  and  distress.  In  the 
Coast  Districts,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  the  farmer 
does  not  need  to  spend  a farthing  on  the  erection  of  sheds  for  the 
shelter  of  his  stock ; and  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  are 
never  suspended  by  frost  or  snow.  Over  a large  extent  of  country, 
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crops  are  produced  in  succession  from  January  to  December  ; 
and  some  descriptions  of  produce — Drench  beans,  for  example — 
may  be  had  fresh  from  the  garden  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

The  Settler’s  Home. 

Tlie  character  of  the  settler’s  home  depends  entirely  upon  him- 
self, for  neither  scarcity  of  materials  nor  cost  of  labour  offer  any 
insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being  made  as  comfortable  as  heart 
could  wish.  Many  are  content  to  live  in  rude  habitations,  and 
disregard  external  appearances ; but  every  year  brings  with  it 
improvement.  Passion-vines,  loaded  every  six  months  with 
globes  of  luscious  fruit,  clothe  the  outbuildings  of  many  a humble 
te]!iement  with  foliage,  glossy  and  green  through  summer  and 
winter.  The  grape-vine,  with  its  massive  clusters  of  yellow  and 
purple  fruit  trailing  over  the  verandahs,  gives  a grateful  shade 
during  summer  and  autumn  to  many  a country  home  ; while  the 
settler  who  is  less  utilitarian  in  his  ideas  may,  if  he  prefers  it, 
inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  or  the  rose,  or  embower 
his  habitation  in  the  glowing  hues  of  the  Bignonia,  the  Bougain- 
villea, or  other  gorgeous  climbers  which  elsewhere  unfold  their 
floral  magnificence  only  under  the  costly  nurture  of  the  conser- 
vatory. With  the  increase  of  family  life  comes  an  increase  of 
refinement,  and  tlie  multiplication  of  comforts.  Flower  gardens 
and  orchards  are  the  produce  of  a few  hours  leisure,  and  nothing 
is  more  pleasing  in  the  spring  of  the  year  than  to  see  the  agri- 
cultural homesteads  which  are  dotted  over  the  face  of  the  country 
enveloped  in  the  pink  and  white  blosspms  of  the  peach,  the  plum, 
the  apiicot,  the  nectarine,  the  apple,  and  the  pear,  which  rest  like 
a cloud  upon  the  landscape,  flushing  it  with  warmth  and  beauty. 
Such  is  the  exuberance  of  all  descriptions  of  fruit-trees  in  this 
country  that  a, very  small  patch  of  ground  gives  abundance  for 
summer  use,  and  more  than  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the 
year,  if  it  be  thought  worth  while  to  dry,  bottle,  or  preserve  it. 

The  Farmer’s  Prospects. 

The  state  of  farming  in  New  South  Wales  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Mother  Country,  where  agriculture  has  become  a 
science,  and  where  the  farmer  has  commonly  the  advantages  of 
large  capital  and  easy  access  to  unlimited  markets.  There  are 
few  largo  farmers  in  the  Colony,  and  the  steam  plough  has  not 
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y^t  boon  fcen  in  moi'e  than  one  di-nr-iot.  Tliere  is,  however, 
plenty  of  level  land  well  adapted  to  steam  cultivation,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  farming  on  .a  large  scale  should  not  be  highly 
l emunerative,  now  that  the  three  principal  lines  of  Eailway  have 
almost  reached  the  rich  wheat-growing  districts  in  the  west,  north, 
and  south.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  this  Colony  began  life  with  little  capital  and  less  ex- 
perience,— under  conditions  which  in  any  other  calling  or  Country 
would  have  rendered  failure  inevitable  ; and  that  they  have  not 
failed  is  the  best  nroof  of  the  favourable  conditions  under  which 

X 

agriculture  may  be  carried  on.  Instances  might  be  mentioned 
of  men  who  have  acquired  fortunes.  - A gentleman,  who  was  for 
many  years  a Minister  of  the  Crown,  stated  before  a Parliamentary 
Committee : “ I know  instances  of  men  in  the  Hunter  District 
who  have  made  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  by  agriculture. 
I believe  the  people  of  the  Western  Districts  obtained  their 
wealth  in  the  first  instance  by  agriculture.  Their  stock  increased 
in  numbers  and  value  until  the  owners  became  enormously 
wealthy,  independent  of  their  agriculture,  and  then  they  gave 
up  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  as  far  as  they  were  personally 
concerned.”  The  Clarence  is  one  of  the  latest  districts  taken 
up  for  farming  purposes,  and  the  settlers  there  have  generally 
been  very  successful.  Mr.  B.  began  with  a capital  of  £100 
upon  a freehold  farm  of  50  acres  in  1857.  He  is  now  the  owner 
of  several  valuable  farms,  a number  of  superior  well-bred  cattle, 
and  has  £3,000  and  upwards  invested  in  various  securities. 
Another  farmer,  A.  D.,  bought  land  from  the  Grovernment  in  the 
same  year.  In  two  years  his  farm  repaid  him  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  the  cost  of  labour  in  clearing  and  cultivating. 
He  is  now  the  owner  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  district, 
and  is  thoroughly  independent.  Two  single  men,  having  a joint 
capital  of  £10,  took  up  a farm  of  dense  brush  land,  70  acres  in 
extent,  on  a clearing  lease  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  they  had  each  earned  upwards  of  £400.  In  Hew  S.outh 
Wales,  however,  as  probably  in  every  other  part  of  the  World, 
agriculture  is  a slower,  but  at  the  same  time,  a surer  road  to 
competence  than  most  other  pursuits.  In  England,  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  too  often  poorly  paid  and  badly  fed.  He 
spends  his  years  in  one  perpetual  conflict  with  poverty,  if  not 
with  starvation  ; and  when  at  last  he  can  no  longer  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  his  heritage  is  a dispensation  of  parish  pay.  In 
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Xcw  Soutli  Wales,  two  or  three  rears  of  mdustrv  and  fru^aliiv 
will  put  the  farm  labourer  in  possession  of  money  enough  to 
ensure  a fair  start  in  life  as  a proprietor  and  cultivator  of  the 
soil ; and  a few  more  years  of  intelligent,  well-directed  toil  will 
enable  him  to  establish  a home  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
that,  too,  while  he  is  in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  while  his  children  are  receiving  an  education  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  Country  which  may  qualify  them  to  occupy 
the  highest  positions  of  innuence  and  power  in  the  -community. 
It  cannot  for  a moment  be  pretended  that  the  farmer  in  IS^ew 
South  W ales  is  exempt  from  the  common  lot  of  labour.  If  any  man 
will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  The  vicissitudes  of  climate, 
and  the  prevalence  of  insect  life  which  preys  upon  his  crops,  have  to 

be  encountered  here  as  elsewhere,  but  thev  are  not  more  formidable. 

* » 

Patience,  industry,  and  skill  conquer  all  obstacles,  and  the  man 
is  physically,  intellectually,'  and  morally  the  better  for  the  conflict. 
As  he  sows,  so  he  reaps.  He  is  never  out  of  employment ; his 

anxieties  are  “ the  ordinarv  vicissitudes  of  more  or  less  ; his  cares 

• • 

are,  that  he  takes  his  fair  share  of  the  business  of  life, — that  he  is 
a free  human  being,  and  not  perpetually  a child.  He  is  no  longer 
a being  of  a difierent  order  from  the  middle  classes.  He  has 
pursuits  like  those  which  occupy  them-,  and  give  to  their  intellects 
the  greatest  part  of  such  cultivation  as  they  receive.” 

A reference  to  the  Agricultural  Map,  which  is  bound  up  v*  ith 
this  pamphlet,  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a glance  the  localities 
in  which  the  leading  crops  of  the  Colony  have  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Hitherto  the  farmers  have  commonlv  confined  their  atten- 

■/ 

tion  to  one  particular  crop,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  long  be 
dependent  upon  any  one  cereal  production.  As  experience  is 
gained,  a better  system  of  cultivation  obtains,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Colony  the  value  of  a rotation  of  crops,  and  the  necessity 
for  manuring  soils  long  cultivated,  are  beginning  to  be  understood 
and  acted  upon.  Many  of  those  who  began  with  small  holdings 
of  forty  acres  have  now  obtained  the  maximum  limit  obtainable 
under  conditional  purchase  (320  acres),  and  have  added  grazing 
to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  farm. 

Wheat. 

In  the  earlv  davs  of  the  Colonv  wheat  was  grown  extensively 
in  the  vallevs  of  the  Hunter  and  the  Hawkesburv,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Campbelltown  and  Camden  ; but  in  those  localities  wheat  has 
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HOW  been  very  largely  superseded  by  other  crops.  It  is  on  the 
table  lands  that  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  occur.  The 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  Murruriindi  is  admirably  adapted 
for  its  growth,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamworth,  Armidale, 
and  Inverell,  there  is  a large  acreage  under  this  crop.  In  the 
Western  District,  Orange  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a very 
large  extent  of  wheat-growing  country  ; and  similarly^  Young  in 
the  south-west,  and  Tumut,  which  lies  still  further  to  the 
southward.  These  districts  are  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  they  contain  an  extent  of  rich  agricultural  laud, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  wheat  needed  for  the 
support  of  a population  of  many  millions.  Hust,  which  often 
proves  fatal  to  the  wheat  crops  on  the  coast,  is  unknown  in  the 
Southern  District,  of  which  Tumut  may  be  taken  as  a centre,  or 
in  the  Yv^est,  with  Orange  as  its  principal  market.  Crops  of 
fifty-two  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  obtained  near  Inverell : 
but  while  the  soil  in  that  neighbourhood  is  exceptionally  rich,  the 
climate  is  more  variable.  The  average  yield  of  last  year's 
crop,  according  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  police,  was^ 
from  14  to  15  bushels  to  the  acre  ; but  from  the  ^cultivation 
of  the  wheat  lands  in  the  south  and  the  west  an  average, 
of  25  bushels  maybe  counted  on,  even  with  the  comparatiyely 
unskilled  farming  which  is  still  prevalent.  The  local  news- 
paper states  that  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Monaro  District  this 
season  (1872-3)'  has  been  garnered,  and  ha^  averaged  from  40  to 
60  bushels  per  acre  on  some  of  the  richest  lands.  We  should  say 
here,  once  for  all,  that  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  Country 
are  collected  by  the  Police ; but  it  is  a fact  known  to  the  head  of 
that  Department  that  the  produce  of  the  crops  are  almost 
invariably  understated  by  the  settlers.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  a farmer  to  tell  the  constable  who  asks  him  for  informa- 
tion about  his  crop,  that  his  wheat,  for  instance,  has  averaged  10 
bushels  per  acre,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  taken  20  or  25 
bushels  per  acre  to  the  mill-owner.  The  value  of  accurate 
statistics,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  asked,  are  often 
not  understood  by  persons  of  this  class,  and  they  are  apt  to  regard 
the  questions  put  them  as  an  impertinent  inquisition  into  their 
private  affairs.  Then,  too,  the  cultivation  is  often  slovenly  in  the 
extreme ; and,  as  the  stumps  of  the  forest  trees  are  left  standing 
above  the  groimd,  a large  portion  of  every  acre  never  comes  under 
cultivation  at  all,  and  more  particularly  is  this  the  case  where  the 
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roots  of  the  trees  branch  out  on  the  surface 'of  the  soil.  Deep 
ploughing  and  rotation  of  crops  are  as  yet  by  no  means  general. 
It  is  estimated  that  a very  large  proportion  of  this  year’s  crop 
will  yield  from  30  to  35  bushels  an  acre.  One  of  the  oldest 
residents  in  the  Western  Districts  (Mr.  W.  H.  Suttor),  speaking 
before  a Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  two  years  ago, 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Orange  District,  said  : “ I never  knew  a 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  there.”  Similar  testimony  might  be 
adduced  respecting  other  districts.  The  following  statement  is 
clipped  from  the  Bathurst  Free  Press  of  January,  1873,  and 
refers  to  the  harvest  of  the  present  year  : — 

Several  reports  have  reached  us  to  the  effect  that  if  they  had  been  able  to 
save  the  crop,  some  of  the  farmers  would  have  been  able  to  house  from  30  to 
50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  James  Cock,  miller,  of  this  city,  informs  us  that 
he  has  purchased  from  Mr.  Plummer,  of  AUoway  Bank,  568  bushels  of  new 
■wheat,  the  produce  of  his  ground,  being  at  the  rate  of  29  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  James  Seage,  of  O’Connell  Plains,  about  Christmas  time,  stripped  some 
of  his  crop,  which  yielded  25  bushels  to  the  acre ; but  the  ground  has  been 
rendered  so  soft  by  the  late  rains  that  stripping  machines  could  not  be  taken 
on  to  the  ground,  or  a larger  amount  of  grain  would  no  doubt  have  been 
gathered  into  the  bam  during  the  fine  weather. 

For  many  years  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  flour  in  the 
interior  was  chiefly  supplied  by  grain  imported  from  South 
Australia  and  America;  but  all  the  inland  markets  are  now 
supplied  by  local  production,  and  there  is  a considerable  export 
of  New  South  Wales  flour  across  the  Border  into  Southern 
Queensland,  and  from  the  Albury  District  into  Victoria.  In  the 
course  of  a year  or  two  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  our 
markets  will  be  supplied  with  wheat  grown  in  the  Colony,  and 
that  we  shall  have  a considerable  surplus  for  export.  At  present 
our  foreign  supplies  are  chiefly  drawn  from  South  Australia, 
where,  however,  the  average  crop  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
less  than  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year’s  imports  from  tho 
sister  Colony  were  to  the  value  of  £260,316.  The  value  of  the 
imports  of  wheat  and  flour,  deducting  exports,  has  averaged 
£472,560 ; and  if  grain  of  all  kinds  used  for  food  be  added, 
tho  excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
£538,000  for  each  of  tho  last  ten  years.  No  scientific  analysis 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  has  been 
made  ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wheat  grown 
in  New  -South  Wales  is  at  all  inferior  to  that  produced  elsewhere. 
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A sample  of  wheat  grown  near  Bathurst  gained  the  prize  medal 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  weighed  69|  lbs.  per  bushel ; 
the  average  weight  of  wheat  grown  in  the  district  being  G4  or  65 
lbs.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  Sydney  was  5s.  Id.  for  1871. 

Maize  ahu  Maizena. 

One  of  the  most  extenaive  and  prolific  crops  grown  in  the 
Colony  is  that  of  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn.  ' In  America  this  com- 
modity enters  largely  into  consumption  as  an  article  of  human 
food ; but  in  this  Colony  it  is  principally  used  as  hor&e  food. 
The  manufactured  art^le,  maizena,  or  cum  flour,  has  es^hlished 
itself  in  the  colonial  markets,  and  there  is  a considerable  demand 
for  it,  at  a retail  price  of  6d.  or  7 d.  a pound.  Maize  is  cultivated 
as  far  south  as  Moruya,  in  latitude  36°  S.,  and  it  is  grown  all 
through  the  Coast  Districts  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Colony.  Last  year,  the  average  reported  yield  of  the  whole  crop 
of  the  Colony  was  34  bushels  to  the  acre.  On  the  rich  scrub 
lands  of  the  Clarence  Eiver  the  first  crops  (after  the  timber 
has  been  burnt  off)  average  from  100  to  120  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
and  with  reasonably  good  farming  the  average  of  subsequent 
crops  has  been  65  bushels  to  the  acre  in  that  district.  There  is 
a steady  demand  for  maize  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies.  Last 
year  Victoria  took  87,519  bushels,  and  New  Zealand  14,386 
bushels ; our  tot?J  export  of  maize  being  732,657  burfaela  and 
bags,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  £109,412.  Nothing  can 
be  more  simple  than  the  cultivation  of  maize,  and  it  is  a crop 
which  matures  quickly.  Thus,  in  the  County  of  Camden,  for 
example,  maize  sown  in  October  is  ready  for  harvesting  from 
Eehruary  to  April ; and  some  varieties  sown  in  November  are 
ready  for  harvesting  early  in  Eebruary.  It  appears  to  be  free 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi.  A failure  of  the  crop  is 
never  known,  and  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  some  of  onr  rivers  it 
has  been  growm  year  after  year  for  a quarter  of  a century  and 
upwards.  The  average  price  of  maize  in  the  Sydney  market  is 
2s.  6d.  a bushel. 

SuGAB  : GeOWTH  AKD  MAIfUPACTUEE. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  to  a few  persons  that  the 
Sugar-cane  would  grow  well  over  a large  area  of  the  Colony  ; hut 
its  cultivation  was  a thing  so  foreign  to  the  experience  of  farmers, 
that  it  was  not  until  five  years  ago  that  attention  was  fairly 
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directed  to  the  profitable  character  of  this  industry.  In  1867 
the  land  under  sugar  cultivation  was  116  acres,  and  the  produce 
of  it  was  17,780  lbs.  In  1871  the  breadth  of  land  under  sugar 
was  4,391  acres,  and  the  portion  of  the  crop  ready  for  crushing 
(1,995  acres)  gave  a return  of  2,780,288  lbs.;  but  this  quantity  is 
exclusive  of  748  acres'^of  cane  grown  in  the  Clarence  District, 
the  produce  of  which  was  not  ascertained.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Colony  at  527,682  souls,  and  the  average  consump- 
tion of  sugar  at  60  lbs.  per  head  (which  is  a low  average),  the 
quantity  of  sugar  required  for  our  own  consumption  at  the 
present  time  is  31,660,920  lbs.  ; so  that,  rapid  as  have  been  the 
strides  which  this  industry  has  made  in  New  South  Wales,  there 
is  still  ample  scope  for  expansion,  and  we  require  a considerable 
augmentation  of  farm  labour  for  this  industry  alone  before  we 
shall  be  in  a position  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  World. 
The  cultivation  of  tho  sugar-cane  is  ea^sy;  and  the  experience  of 
tiie  last  few  years  justifies  the  most  sanguine  expectations  for  the 
future.  The  cost  of  cultivation  for  the  first  crop,  which  will  be 
ready  for  cutting  in  twenty-three  months,  is  about  £11  an  acre, 
and  of  subsequent  crops,  which  take  thirteen  months  to  mature, 
about  £5.  On  good  level  land  tbe  yield  should  be  from  40  to  55 
tons  per  acre.  The  large  manufactories  have  only  been  at  work 
three  seasons,  so  that  experience  does  not  go  beyond  three  crops, 
bnt  in  some  few  places  on  the  Clarence  there  are  small  patches  of 
caiio  which  have  been  cut  five  or  six  times,  and  show  no  signs  of 
giving  out.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  two-year-old  cane 
crushed  at  the  large  mills  on  the  Clarence  has  been  about  32 
tons  ; but  in  parts  of  the  district  the  cultivation  has  been  so 
misorable  until  lately  that  this  average  does  not  give  a fair  idea  of 
what  can  be  done  by  the  most  ordinary  farming.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  merely  keeping  tbe  weeds  down  and  the  cane  well  trashed, 
an  average  of  forty  tons  could  easily  be  reached  for  two-year-old 
ciuie,  and  24  and  22  tons  for  first  and  second  ratoons  (or 
third  and  fourth  crops)  respectively.  By  draining  the  soil 
and  applying  lime,  much  higher  results  would  be  obtained.  The 
heaviest  crops  cut  have  averaged  58^  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre. 
Tlie  manufacturers  pay  the  grower  15s.  a ton  for  his  cane  delivered 
at  the  mills,  or  10s.  per  ton  if  the  mill  owners  cut  and  cart  it 
away  themselves.  A gentleman  having  some  experience  as  a 
manufacturer  and  grower  writes ; “ The  average  yield  will  be 
about  35  tons  per  acre,  although  there  are  some  favourable  spots 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Clarence  which  will  yield  from  60  to  70 
tons  per  acre.  An  acre  of  two-year-old  cane  well  cared  for 
- from  planting  to  maturity  will  yield  about'  2^  tons  of  sugar, 
at  35  tons  of  cane  per  acre ; but  if  the  best  appliances  for 
manufacture  be  used,  higher  results  would  be  obtained.”  Other 
growers  state  the  yield  to  be  at  60  tons  for  first  crop,  and  40  tons 
for  the  second  ; but  results  no  doubt  mainly  depend  upon  quality 
of  soil  and  character  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Angus  Mackay,  in  his  ^ 
work  entitled  “ The  Sugar-cane  in  Australia,”  writes  : “ The 
cost  of  making  sugar  varies  much  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  canes  and  the  system  on  which  the  business  is  conducted. 
Grey  rations,  on  a large  scale  (worth  fully  £34  per  ton)  have 
been  made  during  this  last  season  at  about  £3  per  ton.  That  is 
the  total  cost  from  the  time  the  canes  were  cut  in  the  field.  The 
whole  cost  of  growing  and  making  was  about  £12  lOs.  per  ton.*' 
Good  yellow  counter  sugar  is  sold  wholesale  in  the  Sydney  market 
. at  from  £30  to  £36  a ton. 

The  Sugar-cane  thrives  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  its 
cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  at  present  prin- 
cipally carried  on  between  the  32nd  parallel  of  latitude  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Colony.  The  banks  of  the  Manning, 
the  Macleay,  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond,  and  the  Tweed,  are  the 
chief  seats  of  the  sugar  industry  ; but  the  growth  of  the  cane 
has  also  been  commenced  in  the  Murrumhidgee  District,  and  is 
destined  to  assume  vast  proportions.  The  Colonial  S ugar  Company 
have  built  three  large  mills,  at  the  cost  of  many  thousand  pounds 
for  each ; there  are  also  a large  number  of  small  mills,  owned  by 
growers  who  prefer  to  crush  their  own  cane.  In  1871,  there  were 
52  mills  in  the  Colony,  which  manufactured  35,836  cwt.  of  sugar, 
and  113,151  cwt.  of  molasses.  In  the  last  four  years  the  value 
of  the  sugar  produced  from  cane  grown  in  the  Colony  exceeded 
£150,000. 

But  the  Colony  need  not  be  dependent  on  the  cane  alone,  for 
experiments  have  shown  that  Sorghum  or  Imphee  is  capable  of 
producing  a large  yield  of  sugar.  This  plant  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  thrives  well  in  many  parts  of' 'the  Colony,  where  the  Sugar- 
cane would  be  cut  off  by  frost.  The  manufacture  was  commenced 
about  a year  ago  on  a small  scale  in  the  Hunter  River  District ; 
but  as  the  manufacturer  had  not  the  means  to  purchase  crops 
from  the  farmers  they  ceased  to  grow  them.  Mr.  Leonard  Wray 
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describes  the  advantages  of  sorghum  for  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  follov/ing  terms  : — “ 1,  It  takes  from  three  to  four  and  a 
half  months,  according  to  the  kind  planted,  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seed  until  it  arrives  at  maturity ; and  it  will  ratoon 
twice  or  three  times  afterwards,  at  intervals  of ‘three  months 
between  each  cutting,  provided  of  course  that  the  warm  w'eather 
permits  their  continued  ratooning.  2.  It  is  much  more  juicy 
than  the  generality  of  sugar-canes,  and  contains  far  less  woody 
fibre,  which  does  not  materially  increase  in  the  ratoons,  8.  Eino 
average  imphee  juice  contains  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  4.  A good 
average  crop  of  imphee  stidks  or  canes  will  weigh  25  tons  per  acre. 
5.  Imphee  is  produced  from  the  seed^  therefore  no  deterioration 
can  occur.  6.  It  will  yield  a crop  of  ratoons  six  to  seven  months 
from  the  time  of  the  seed  being  first  sown,  being  therefore  two 
crops  in  that  space  of  time,  and  will  continue  ratooning  if  the 
seasons  are  favourable.”  In  New  South  Wales  imphee  is  almost 
exclusively  grown  as  food  for  cattle,  for  which  purpose  it  is  highly 
esteemed. 

Beet-root  also  grows  well  in  many  districts  of  the  Colony, 
more  particularly  in  the  Sduth-eastem  coast,  but  at  present  is 
only  grown  for  feeding  stock. 

The  Vine:  Wine*makinu. 

New  South  Wales  contains  millions  of  acres  of  soil  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  grape,  of  which  nearly  every 
European  variety  is  rooted  in  the  Colony,  and  the  produce  of  her 
vineyards  may  vie  with  those  of  the  most  favoured  countries  of 
Southern  Europe.  K there  is  one  fruit  which  luxuriates  in  this 
sunny  clime  more  than  another,  it  is  the  grape.  The  wines  of  the 
Albury  District,  on  the  Murray,  are  famous  throughout  Australia, 
and  the  produce  of  the  Hunter  River  and  New  England  country 
has  been  awarded  many  medals  at  the  great  International  Exhibi- 
tions of  London  and  Paris.  All  through  the  Coast  Districts  the 
grape  flourishes,  and  generously  rewards  the  grower.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  garden,  and  as  an  article  of  diet  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  in  the  land. 

The  consumption  of  Colonial  wine  increases  year  by  year,  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  would  compete 
successfully  with  the  light  wines  of  !^ance  in  the  English  market, 
were  they  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Last  year  our 
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igj.croii3  maiiiifactiired  413,321  gallons  of  wine,  and  1,7CG 
gallons  of  brandj.  The  quantity  of  grapes  produced  for  table 
use  from  vineyards  exceeding  one  acre  in  extent  was  508  tons. 

"W^ine-growing  is  a very  profitable  branch  of  agriculture  in  the 
Colony,  and  inay  reasonably  be  expected,  with  the  growth  of 
population,  to  be  more  so.  It  does  not  confine  its  rewards  to  the 
large  capitalist,  but  will  amply  remunerate  the  man  of  small 
means  who  has  the  requisite  skill  and  industry  to  enter  upon  it. 
One  man  can  attend  to  eight  or  ten  acres  of  vineyard,  by  obtaining 
occasional  assistance ; and  if  he  have  any  mechanical  ability,  he 
can,  as  many  of  the  small  growers,  who  are  chiefly  Germans,  now 
do,  make  most  of  his  plant  himself.  Should  he  have  to  buy  the  plant, 
he  will  need  a capital  of  from  £50  to  £100.  A handy  man  who 
could  do  his  own  coopering  would  require  less.  A small  grower 
could  not  reckon  on  more  than  from  300  to  500  gallons  of  wine 
per  acre.  The  largest  manufacturer  in  the  Hunter  District  has, 
in  favourable  seasons,  and  from  certain  kinds  of  grapes,  obtained 
a thousand  gallons  per  acre,  but  his  average  yield  would  not  be 
more  than  from  600  to  700  gallons.  Much  depends  upon  the 
soil  and  the  variety  of  grape.  Five  hundred  gallons  must  be 
considered  a good  average  yield.  A well-known  author,  writing- 
on  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  New  South  Wales,  says  : “ At  400 
gallons  to  the  acre,  and  2s.  per  gallon  for  his  wine-juice,  the 
vigneron  would  get  £40  per  acre,  and  100  acres  of  vineyard  would 
yield  £4,000  a year,  leaving  ample  mai’gin  for  causalties.  The 
labour  in  a vineyard,may  be  reduced  to  a small  percentage  on  the 
produce,  by  planting  in  such  a manner  that  it  can  be  ploughed 
m various  directions,  and  by  using  suitable  implements.'* 

Tobacco  : Gkowth  ajtd  Manupaciube. 

Tobacco  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  Paterson,  the  Williams,  and 
their  tributaries,  in  the  Hunter  Eiver  District,  and  there  are  also 
small  areas  under  cultivation  in  the  Clarence  andthe  Murrumbidgee. 
The  crop  is  more  precarious  than  any  other  in  the  Hunter  Yalley, 
where  it  has  been  chiefly  tried,  and  the  price  also  fluctuates  con- 
siderably. Frost  and  wet  are  sometimes  fatal  to  it.  One  man 
can  cultivate  three  acres,  from  which  the  average  return  would  be 
twelve  cwt,,  and  the  price  which  he  would  get  for  his  leaf  w'ould 
be  od.  and  6d,  per  lb.  Formerly,  Colonial  tobacco  was  exclnsively 
used  as  a sheep-wash  ; but,  with  improved  cultivation  and  manu- 
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factnre,  it  is  finding  its  way  into  the  favour  of  smokers,  and  a 
steady  demand  for  it  has  now  grown  up.  It  is  still,  however, 
much  inferior  to  the  Virginian  leaf,  which  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  and  made  up  in  the  Colony.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  Sydney  factories  alone ; 
tndone  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  the  World,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ttav-en  brand,  is  now  fitting  up  a Very  large 
factory  in  Sydney  ; and  we  have  the  prospect  of  a considerahle 
export  trade  in  this  commodity.  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Colony 
in  1871  amounted  to  4,476  cwt.,  and  the  qurmtity  manufactured 
was  6,367  cwt. 


Cebkal  and  other  Crops. 

Barley,  oats,  rye,  and  other  cereal  crops,  grow  as  well  in  New 
South  Wales,  ou  the  table-lands,  as  in  England,  and  the  acreage 
has  considerably  increased  of  late  years.  They  are,  however, 
largely  growu  for  fodder,  and  the  requirements  of  the  Colony  for 
grain  of  this  description  are  not  nearly  met.  According  to  the 
official  returns  for  1872  the  barley  crop  covered  3,461  acres,  the 
produce  of  which  were  55,284  bushels.  The -breadth  of  land 
under  oats  was  13,795  acres,  and  the  produce  280,887  bushels  ; 
rye,  1,342  acres,  and  the  produce  17,339  bushels ; millet,  254 
acres,  and  the  produce  4,346  bushels.  We  draw  large  supplies 
of  potatoes  from  the  southern  Colonies.  Our  own  culti7ation  is 
chiefly  on  the  south-east  coast.  The  14,770  acres  under  this  crop 
last  year  gave  44,758  tons,  or  an  average  of  over  3 tons  to  the 
iicre.^  There  are  many  parts  of  the  interior  where  the  potato 
produces  heavy  crops,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  cost  of 
carriage  has  prevented  inland  growers  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  Sydney  market.  Potato  disease  is  unknown  in  New  South 
Wales. 

A great  deal  of  hay  (oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  lucerne)  is 
grown  in  the  colony.  Last  year’s  crop  covered  51,805  acres,  and 
gave  77,459  tons.  Lucerne  hay  is  mostly  grown  on  the  Hawkes- 
hury  and  the  Hunter  ; and  so  admirably  adapted  is  this  plant  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  that  on  the  alluvial  hanks  of  the  Hunter  it 
may  he  cut  six  times  jn  the  year  in  ordinary  seasons.  Pumpkins 
are  another  prolific  crop,  and,  in  the  m.ore  thickly  settled  districts, 
are  coming  into  use  as  food  for  cattle.  Mangold-wurzel,  and,  to 
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a very  limited  extent,  turnips,  are  grov/n  fpr  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  farmers  take  the  trouble  to  feed 
any  but  the  choicest  cattle,  the  ordinary  Herds  of  the  Colony 
being  left  to  fatten  on  the  natural  grasses. 

SeMI-TROPICAX  PEODUCTIOIfS. 

Some  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  growth  of  arrowroot,  and 
last  year’s  crop  of  twenty-six  acres  produced  26,454  lbs.  Thcso^l 
of  our  northern  rivers  is  especially  yrell  adapted  for  its  growth,  and 
indeed  for  the  growth  of  many  other  semi-tropical  productions. 
On  this  point  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  foremost  colonists  (the 
Eev.  J.  D.  Lang,  D.D.),  may  be  read  with  advantage,  for  it  is  the 
deduction  of  one  who  has  travelled  far  and  seen  much. 
cays: — “It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a more  eligible 
country  for  the  settlement  of  a numerous  agricultural  population 
than  the  banks  of  the  Clarence,  the  E-iehmond,  and  the  Tweed,  in 
New  South  Wales.  Whether  for  the  small  farmer,  who  w'ould 
purchase  and  cultivate  with  his  own  hands  a farm  of  from  twenty 
to  eighty  acres,  or  for  families  of  superior  standing  in  society  who 
could  afford  to  purchase  for  their  own  s(.  ttlement  in  the  country 
one  or  two  square  miles  (640  or  1,280  acres)  of  land,  and  to 
employ  hired  labourers — all  of  which  could  be  done  with  a very 
moderate  amount  of  capital — or  for  capitalists  intending  to 
embark  largely  in  the^  cultivation  of  cotton,  or  other  tropical 
productions  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  I am  persuaded  there 
is  no  place  in  the  World  which  at  this  moment  presents  a more 
eligible  field  or  a more  favonrable  pro.spect.” 

Buiei)  Feuits. 

There  are  other  departments  of  agricultural  industry  lor  which 
the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  W ales  are  eminently  fitted,  but 
to  wffiich  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid.  Sir  William 
Macarthur  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  olive  and  the  caper 
grow  well  at  Camden,  and  from  the  former  has  manufactured  very 
pure  samples  of  oil.  He  has  also  prepared  raisins,  currants, 
prunes,  and  many  descriptions  of  dried  fruits,  from  his  estate,  and 
these  commodities  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  best  imported 
articles.  His  efforts,  however,  in  these  directions  have  been  the 
recreations  of  a country  gentleman  far  a-dvanced  in  years  ; and 
nothincr  has  vet  been  done  to  make  fruits  STOwn  and  dided  in 
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thejColouy  a marketable  commodity.  New  South  Wales  still 
offers  a fine  field  for  the  industries  of  Southern  Europe ; and 
those  who  have  the  requisite  skill  to  turn  the  bountiful  gifts  of 
Providence  to  practical  account  may  well  inquire  whether  they 
can  obtain  so  large  a reward  for  their  labour  as  that  which  this 
Colony  ensures. 


Vegetable  Fibees,  &c. 

Nothing  whatever  has  yet  been  done  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  Colony  in  rc/gard  to  vegetable  products  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  dyes,  fibres,  and  paper.  The  New  Zealand  flax 
{VJiormhim  tenacc)  is  grown  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  Colony,  and 
so  also  is  the  grass-cloth  plant  (^BcBlimeria  nivea),  and  these,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  other  fibre  plants,  ought  to  become  important 
sources  of  wealth  to  this  Country.  The  growth  of  the  Acacia 
for  tanning  purposes  has  been  often  recommended  as  a profit- 
able industry.  This  handsome  tree,  in  almost  all  its  varieties,  is 
indigenous  to  New  South  Wales,  but  whole  forests  have  been 
well  nigh  exterminated  for  their  bark,  and  the  tanneries  of  the  ' 
Colony,  which  are  the  basis  of  a very  large  industry  here,  are 
now  largely  dependent  upon  imported  bark.  Our  population, 
however,  is  so  small  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  our  resources, 
that  these  branches  of  agriculture  will  probably  have  to  remain 

for  some  time  longer  in  the  category  of  postponed  industries. 

/ 

Seeicultuee. 

The  Colony  possesses  special  advantages  for  sericulture.  The 
Italian,  French,  Egyptian,  and  other  varieties  of  silkworm,  have 
been  produco<l  without  any  trace  of  diseases  which  prove  so 
destrLictive  in  Southern  Europe;  and  we  have  all  the  descriptions 
of  vegetable  food  they  can  require.  Mr.  Charles  Brady,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  Sydney, 
17th  March,  1870,  says: — “My  own‘personal  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  silkworms  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  for  several  years,  justify  me  in  expressing  my 
conviction  that  this  part  of  Australia,  at  any  rate,  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  the  production  of  cocoons.  I began  the  study 
of  the  subject  in  1862,  and  have  since  devoted  myself  exclusively 
to  this  pursuit,  in  all  its  relations,  particularly  to  experiments 
and  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  our  brilliant  atmosphere,  and  of 
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v2.Tious  Ibod  grown  in  ttis  climstG,  to  introducG  snd  brGod  supGrior 
races  of  silkworms,  and  especially  to  free  them  from  the  diro 
disease  which  now  for  so  many  years  has  all  but  destroyed  an 
industry  yielding  annually  more  than  thirty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  the  present  cultivators  of  Southern  Europe.  My 
experiences  have  been  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
proved  that  the  importance  of  our  proceedings  here  is  not  unap- 
preciated in  England  by  persons  capable  of  forming  an  estimate 
of  their  value.  I am  well  aware  that  the  public  mind  is  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea  that  the  growth  of  silk  in  Australia  must 
prove  unremunerative  on  account  of  the  high  relative  price  of 
labour  in  the  Colonies ; but  I have  never  met  with  even  one 
person  who  had  investigated  the  subject,  or  qualified  himself  in 
any  way  te  form  an  opinion,  who  held  this  idea  ; in  fact,  there 
not  only  is  nothing  to  prevent  silk  being  raised  as  cheaply  in 
Australia  as  in  Erance  or  Italy,  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  favoured  as  we  are  by  climate  and  cheap  land,  we 
may  be  in  a position  to  undersell  any  Country  in  Europe.” 

Mr.  Brady  has  orders  for  all  the  grain  he  can  produce  : and  he 
has  just  started  in  the  industry  on  the  Tweed  Eiver  where,  it  is 
hoped,  his  glowing  anticipations  may  be  fully  realized. 


Eeuits,  &c. 

The  lines  of  ocean  steamships  which  run  daily  along  our 
northern  and  southern  coasts,  and  the  Eailways  which  connect 
the  metropolis  with  the  cool  table-lands  to  the  west,  pour  into 
the  markets  of  Sydney  all  the  fruits  of  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  climes.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
there  are  orange  groves  as  magnificent  as  any  which  have  ever 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  tourists  in  Spain  or  Portugal ; and  there 
are  few  pictures  of  greater  beauty  than  the  vine-clad  hills  and 
extensive  orange  plantations  around  Parramatta,  fourteen  miles 
by  railway  from  Sydney,  or  than  the  miniature  forests  of  orange 
trees  which  crown  the  ridges  all  along  the  winding  course  of  the 
river,  and  which,  in  some  places,  slope  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  The  Parramatta  Eiver  is  in  fact  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is 
one  of  the  many  inlets  of  Port  Jackson,  forming  pictures  of 
enchanting  loveliness,  and  which  only  lack  the  historical  associa- 
tions and  rugged  peaks  of  the  Ehine  to  make  them  far  more 
famous,  A fleet  of  steamers  ply  hourly  between  Sydney  and 
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Parramatta,  calling  at  numerous  picturesque  villages,  the  residence 
of  merchants  and  professional  men,  and  where  the  soil  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  growth  of  the  orange,  strawberries,  and 
stone  fruits,  for  the  Sydney  market.  The  orange  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  citron  family  also  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Hunter  and  the  Clarence,  and  indeed  all  through  the  coast  dis- 
tricts, over  a belt  of  country  about  three  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south.  Many  proprietors  of  orangeries  have  reaped  a fortune ; 
and  although  the  price  of  the  fruit  is  very  low,  its  growth  is  still 
remunerative.  Every  year  we  export  between  £40,000  and 
£50,000  worth  of  oranges  alone  to  Victoria  and  the  other 
Colonies,  where  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  does  not  appear  to  be- 
attended  with  much  success.  Some  of  the  trees  at  Parramatta, 
forty  years  old,  have  attained  a height  of  35  feet,  and  their 
branches  a circumference  of  nearly  100  feet ; and  in  the  year  1859 
as  many  as  12,000  oranges  were  obtained  from  individual  trees. 
The  produce,  of  course,  varies  with  the  age,  size,  .and  variety 
of  the  tree ; but  the  crops  are  prolific,  almost  incredibly  so  to 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  this  handsome  tree  in  perfection.  The 
Mandarin  has  borne  4,200  fruits  in  the  year,  and  from  the  St. 
Michael  (a  larger  variety)  1,200  oranges  have  been  gathered  in 
the  twelve  months. 

Apples,  pears,  peaclies,  nectarines,  plums,  almonds,  grapes, 
passion- vines,  bananas,  Chinese  date  plums  {Diospyros  haki), 
cherries,  quinces,  loquats,  strawberries,  and  all  kinds  of  edible 
nuts — the  ground  nut  (^Arachis  hypogeci)  among  the  number — grow 
well  here.  In  the  more  temperate  latitudes  of  the  south  we 
have  gooseberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  every 
other  description  of  wliat  are  here  popularly  called  “ English  ” 
fruits;  while  on  the  rivers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Colony, 
the  banana,  pineapple,  custard  apple  {Qlierimoyer)  &c.,  thrive 
best.  The  pineapple  requires  some  slight  protection  from  frosts, 
but  the  banana  bears  its  fruit  most  abundantly  all  the  year 
round.  The  other  kinds  of  fruit  named  all  yield  exuberantly 
in  New  South  Wales.  We  might  add  to  the  list  of  semi-tropical 
productions  ; for  a large  orchard  devoted  exclusively  to  this  class 
of  fruits  has  been  planted  on  the  Tweed  Biver. 

As  to  garden  produce  little  need  be  said,  for  such  has  been  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  of  our  colonists  in  the  direction  of  acclima- 
tiz.-ifion  that  they  have  enriched  the  Country  with  all  the  valuable 
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products  of  the  Globe  (excepting  only  the  tropics)  and  there 
is  no  vegetable  or  fruit  which  conduces  to  the  sustenance  or 
pleasure  of  the  human  race  which  has  not  been  introduced  into 
New  South  Wales. 

OCCUPATIOX  OJ  THE  SoiH. 

According  to  the  last  Census,  there  were  43,805  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  17,835  in  pastoral;  2,984  in 
horticultural ; 246  in  wine-growing ; and  59  in  sugar- growing. 
The  total  extent  of  freehold  and  leased  land  under  occupation# 
for  agriculture  was  7,855,067  acres,  of  which  417,851  were  under 
cultivation,  3,921,505  acres  were  enclosed  but  not  cultivated, 
and  the  remainder  (3,515,711  acres)  were  not  enclosed. 

Waste  Laio)s. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  enumerated  most  of  the 
principal  products  of  the  soil  which  it  has  been  proved  can  be 
cultivated  with  profit,  but  the  catalogue  must  not  be  regarded 
by  any  means  complete.  There  are  good  grounds  for  bdlie^dng 
that  the  Chincona-tree  might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a con- 
siderable 'export  trade  to  the  Colony,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Tea-tree,  which  has  flourished  in  our  midst  for  mere  than 
a generation.  As  yet,  however,  they  have  not  been  in  any  way 
practically  tested.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  a garden. 
The  gifts  of  Nature  have  indeed  beeb.  lavishly  bestowed  upon  this 
fair  Austral  land  ; but  there  are  large  areas  of  country  which  are 
not  suited  for  agriculture,  and  upon  some  regions  the  ban  of 
sterility  will  probably  rest  for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  of  that  long -stretch  of  country  falling  from 
the  table-land  westward,  little  is  known  save  that  it  is  pastured 
by  millions  of  sheep,  and  that  the  salt  bush  which  covers  it 
makes  it  the  best  fattening  country  we  have.  Of  territory  such 
as  this,  now  worthless  for  agricultural  settlement,  the  eminent 
botanist,  Dr.  F.  Yon  Miieller,  C.M.G.,  says: — “Let  us  trans- 
locate ourselves  now'  for  a moment  to  our  desert  tracts,  changed, 
as  they  will  likely  be,  many  years  hence,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Murray  Fiver,  in  their  unceasing  flow  from  snowy  sources,  will 
be  thrown  over  the  back  plains,  and  no  longer  run  entirely  into 
the  ocean  unutilized  for  husbandry.  The  lagoons  may  then  be 
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link'd  and  the  fertile  depressions  studded  with  the  date  palm  ; 
fig-trees,  like  in  Egypt,  planted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  to 
increase  and  to  retain  the  rain  will  then  also  have  ameliorated 
here  the  climate  ; or  the  white  mulberry-tree  will  be  extensively 
extant  then  instead  of  the  malle  scrub  ; not  to  speak  of  the  vine 
in  endless  variety,  nor  to  allude  to  the  copious  culture  of  cotton 
in  those  regions.” 


V AoEICTULTUEAL  PnODTJCB  ISUPPLT-  AND  DeMAND. 


♦ The  following  table  shows  that  the  agricultural  production  of 
thb  Colony  has  not  yet  overtaken  the  requirements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  would  bo  of  interest  if  it  simply  indicated  the  extent 
to  which  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  husbandman  may  find 
profitable  employment  in  supplying  the  demand  for  home  con- 
wimption ; but  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that,  as  cheap  and  rapid 
Railway  transit  is  being  established  with  the  richest  agricultural 
lands  of  the  interior,  the  growers  of  grain,  wine,  and  other  food- 
(•ommodities,  have  opened  to  them  the  markets  of  the  World  in 
which  to  dispose  of  tlieir  surplus  production. 


Balance  of 

Imports 

OVER  Exports — 1871. 

Arrowroot,  Starch,  Ac.... 

£9,565 

1 Oatmeal,  Groats,  Ac.  ... 

£8,501 

Bran  

3,236 

! Onions  

2,2 16 

Confections  & Preserves'** 

35,066 

! Pease  ...  

1,158 

Flux  and  Hemp  

10,521 

1' Pickles,  Sauces,  &c. 

18,935 

Flour  and  Bread 

194,019 

Potatoes 

37,642 

Fruit  (dried  and  bottled) 

44,571 

Hams,  Bacon,  Ac. ... 

3,50p 

Ditto  (green)*  

24,731 

Sugar  

Tea 

407,406 

Wlieat  

278,540 

211,645 

Oats  

3,145 

! Tobacco  and  Cigars  ... 

47,857 

Barley  

655 

j Vinegar 

5,207 

Hay .‘  

2,002 

Vegetables  (green) 

3,800 

Hops  

Malt  

10,862 

17,542 

I Wine  

1 ' 

39,680 

• Chioflr  from  Tasuiania. 


IV.-PASTORAL  OCCUPATION. 

CnAEACTEE  AND  ExTENT. 

A'/ituin  the  duration  of  an  ordinary  life  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
ihc  early  settlers  of  New  South  Wales  have  overspread  nearly 
tlio  whole  of  the  vast  Continent  of  Australia,  until  now  they  give 
a y carl 3'  income  to  this  Colony  alone  of  nearlv  .-CO, 000, 000,  and 
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represent  a capical  of  about  £30,000,000.  In  1871  our  livestock 
was  equal  to  four  bead  of  cattle  and  tbirtv-two  bead  of  sbeep  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  community.  At  tbe  present 
time  (January,  1873),  tbe  returns  of  tbe  Cbief  Inspector  of  Stock 
show  that  our  sbeep  number  about  18,000,000.  But,  multitudinous 
as  our  flocks  and  herds  have  become,  nothing  like  justice  baa  yet 
been  done  to  the  grazing  capabilities  of  tbe  Colony  ; for,  out  of 
about  £3,000,000  spent  on  pastoral  improvements,  less  than 
half  a million  sterling  has  been  spent  in  tbe  storage  of  water  and 
the  laying  down  of  pasturage.  When  our  vast  territory  shall  have 
been  redeemed  from  tbe  state  of  nature  in  wliicb  it  now  lies,, 
what  limits  shall  be  put  to  tbe  production  of  wool  and  preserved 
meat ! Markets  for  our  wool  have  been  established  on  tbe 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  States  of 
tbe  American  Union,  as  well  as  in  tbe  Mother  Country  ; and  tbe 
orders  wliicb  have  been  sent  for  preserved  meats  have  already 
outstripped  our  present  ability  to  supply.  There  is  still,  therefore,  * 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  in  New  South  Wales  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  and  labour  in  this  solid  and 
prosperous  industry. 

Tbe  total  area  leased  for  pastoral  purposes  in  1871  was 
13^409,520  acres,  tbe  great  bulk  of  which  is  held  on  one  and  five 
years’  leases  respectively,  and  is  open  to  tbe  conditional  purchaser 
to  select  from,  under  tbe  terms  stated  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
pastoral  holdings,  or  “ squatting  runs,”  as  they  are  called  in  tbe 
Colony,  range  from  16,000  to  1,000,000  acres,  and  graze  from  4,000 
to  180,000  sbeep.  Many  of  the  squatters  have  obtained  enormous 
wealth  as  the  reward  of  their  enterprise  in  the  pioneer  settlement 
of  the  country.  There  are  to-day  a score  of  men  who  began  life 
in  this  Colony  as  shepherds  who  are  now  worth  from  £30,000  to 
£50,000,  and  the  wealth  of  some  derived  exclusively  from  pastoral 
pursuits  exceeds  a million  pounds  sterling.  Tbe  yearly  increase 
of  tbe  live  stock  owned  by  one  gentleman  in  New  South  Wale« 
is  12,000  calves  and  50,0(X)  lambs.  Tbe  rent  paid  to  tbe  Q-ovem- 
ment  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  land  is  from  £30  to  £800  per  annum  ; 
tbe  average  of  tbe  total  rent  for  1871  being  less  than  a halfpenny 
per  acre  over  tbe  whole  Colony.  Tbe  only  condition  which  the 
Government  requires,  from  a person  who  takes  up  new  country  is 
practically  this — that  be  shall  put  stock  upon  it,  and  turn  it  to 
beneficial  use. 
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SSEE1‘. 

The  fine-woolled  sheep  of  the  Colony  came  originally  from  the 
choicest  flocks  of  France,  Spain,  and  Saxony.  The  process  of 
acclimatization  has  modified  the  original  type  of  the  Spanish 
merino.  There  has  been  a very  decided  gain  in  the  softness  of 
tlie  wool,  and  an  improvement  in  its  elasticity.  The  wool  has  in- 
creased in  length,  but  diminished  in  density,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  fleece  remains  about  the  same.  The  average  of  last  year’s  clip 
gave  4 lbs.  12  ozs.  of  greasy  wool,  or  2 lbs.  14  ozs.  of  washed  wool, 
to  the  fleece.  So  admirably  adapted  is  the  climate  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  production  of  fine  wool,  that  experience  has 
shown  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  the  importation  of  stud  sheep 
from  Europe.  The  coarse-woolled  sheep  are  chiefly  depastured 
in  the  Coast  District,  where  they,  thrive  better  than  the  merino. 
A flock  of  full-grown  pure  bred  Leicesters  wiU  shear  from  5 lbs. 
to  7 lbs.  of  washed  wool  per  head,  and  lambs  from  three  to  four 
months  old  will  cut  from  3 lbs.  to  4 lbs.  of  washed  wool.  Three-  ^ 
year-old  wethers  will  weigh  when  killed  from  160  to  200  lbs.  each. 
It  is  in  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  main  Dividing  Eange  that 
the  fine-woolled  sheep  are  mostly  depastured.  Great  success- has 
attended  the  efforts  made  within  the  last  fe\v  years  to  improve 
our  flocks,  so  that  the  clip  is  not  only  better  goT:  up,  but  there  is, 
on  many  stations,  a younger,  stronger,  better-woolled,  aud5^a 
doubly  valuable  class  of  sheep,  to  that  which  existed  five  or  six 
years  ago.  In  some  districts  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
lambs  are  saved.  The  average  for  the  whole  Colony  in  1870  waa 
78^  per  cent.,  and  that  result  was  obtained  under  a system 
rough  and  negligent  as  could  well  exist. 

JIoETfED  Cattle. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  is  also  largely  carried  on, 
and  in  1871  there  were  2,014,888  head  of  horned  cattle  in  the 
Colony.  Short-horns  and  Herefords  predominate.  Wo  have  only 
one  herd  of  Devons.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding, 
and  our  pedigree  stock  now  numbers  more 'than  five  thousand. 
The  middling  to  first-class  stock  may  be  put  down  at  1,455,000, 
and  the  balance  is  inferior.  Agricultural  Societies  now  hold 
yearly  exhibitions  of  stock  and  produce  in  every  part  of  the 
Colony ; and  visitors  from  Europe  tell  us  that  the  cattle  at  oup 
leading  shows  would  compare  favourably  with  those  shown  at  the 
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Pro^ancial  Elhibitions  of  the  Bpyal  Agricultural  Society  in 
England.  The  Intercolonial  Exhibition  held  in  Sydney  in  1870 
was  attended  by  more  than  184,000  persons.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  pens  of  oxen,  fattened  on  the  natural  grasses, 
weighing  1,500  lbs.  each  and  occasionally  animals  appear  whose 
weight  exceeds  2000  lbs.  Ordinarily  well  bred  bullocks,  however, 
Nvill  leave  a good  run  at  from  3^  to  4 years  old,  weighing  from 
700  lbs.  to  800  lbs.,  and  cows,  150  lbs.  less.  Their  meat  is 
generally  excellent  when  killed,  on  or  at  a short  distance  from 
the  station  on  which  they  are  fed.  It  is  comparatively  fine  in 
the  grain,  well  flavoured,  and  fairly  marbled.  Eoot  and  mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  and  other  malignant  diseases  of  cattle,  are 
unknown  in  New  South  Wales. 

'Horses,  Pigs,  afd  G-oats. 

In  1871  our  horse  stock  numbered  304,100,  and  pigs  213,193. 
All  the  best  breeds  exist  in  the  Colony  ; but,  in  regard  to  horses, 
we  have  not  yet  recovered  the  deterioration  which  resulted  from 
cross  breeding  and  the  dispersion  of  the  best  studs  in  the  year  of 
the  gold  discovery.  An  extensive  trade  for  cavalry  remount  was 
at  one  time  carried  omwith  India  j but  it  has  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  and  is  of  a very  uncertain  character.  There 
is  still,  however,  a large  demand  for  a really  good  description  of 
horses,  which  this  Colony  is  in  an  especial  manner  capable  of 
supplying. 

The  llama  and  alpaca  have  been  naturalized  in  the  Colony ; and 
in  the  Hunter  District  we  have  a flock  of  1,200  Angora  goats,  a 
fleece  from  which,  forwarded  to  England,  sold  for  2s.  6d.  a pound. 
The  clip  from  each  goat  weighs  between  4 lbs.  and  6 lbs.  There 
are  several  smaller  flocks  m the  hands  of  farmers  in  other  parts 
of  the  Colony,  and  some  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  their 
increase  and  management. 

Preserved  MeatSv 

In  1862  New  South  Wales  exported  20  packages  of  preserved 
meats ; in  1871  she  exported  57,830  packages,  of  the  total  value 
of  £152,950.  £35,369  worth  of  this,  however,  was  the  produce 

of  other  Countries,  so  that  the  actual  dimensions  of  our  own 
manufacture  are  47,870  packages,  and  the  value  £133,266.  The 
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urot  meat-preserving  establishment  in  Australia  commenced 
operations  on  the  Clarence  River  in  1866,  and  its  manufactures 
entered  largely  into  consumption  during  the  Franco-German 
war.  It  employs  150  men,  and  “ works  up”  l,OOjO  head  of 
cattle  per  month.  Another  large  establishment  belongs  to  the 
Sydney  Company.  It  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  £12,500,  and 
is  capable  of  producing  18,000  lbs.  of  preserved  meat  a day.  There 
are  ninet/jeii  salting  and  meat-preeerving  establishments  in  the 
Colony,  and  at  nearly  all  the  large  factories  Appert’s  and  Liebig’s 
processes  are  used.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Sydney  Com- 
pany’s printed  list  of  prices  for  tinned  meats,  and  the  tiijs,  of 
course,  contain  no  bones  : — Boiled  beef,  per  lb.,  5d. ; ditto,  corned, 
55d.  ; roasted  beef,  fresh,  5^.  ; spiced  ditto,  5|d. ; tripe,  plain, 
Gd. ; ditto,  with  onions,  6d.  ; oi  palates,  2 lb.  tins,  7^d.  ; ox 
tongues,  41b.  tins,  2s.  Gd. ; boiled  mutton,  5d. ; roasted  mutton, 
Gd. ; haricot  mutton,  Gd.  ; sheep’s  tongues,  7|d. ; Liebig’s  extract 
of  meat,  lb.  tins,  7s.  6d. 

Pastobal  Pboobess. 

Although  great  wealth  has  been  amassed  by  the  pastoral  tenants 
of  the  Crown,  yet,  owing  to  the  unimproved  state  of  the  country, 
the  ^natters  are  exposed  to  special  risks ; and  in  periods  of 
drought  they  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  disastrous  losses.  If, 
however,  a balance  Avere  struck,  the  profit  Avould  exceed  the  loss. 
TliC  stability  and  expansiveness  of  this  industry  is  proved  by  its 
steady  and  uniformly  progressive  development ; and  this  is  a fact 
fully  attested  by  a review  of  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  Colony 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Auditor- General  of  the  Colony, 
in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  December,  1872, 
says : — 

Tlie  8tatistic8  chow  that  vre  commonoed  th«  decennial  period  with  the 
following  live  stock,  namely  : — 

Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep. 

273,389  2,620,383  6,145,651 

and  that  we  close  the  decennary  with 

304,100  2,014,888  16,278,697 

that  is  to  say,  we  have  increased  our  horse  stock  by  over  30,000 ; w®  ar® 
poorer  in  horned  cattle  by  over  600,000,  and  we  have  increased  our  sheep  bj 
over  10,000,000. 

This  is  a striking  result,  and  one  which  can  hardly  hare  been  anticipated, 
viz.,  that,  whilst  we  have  increased  our  flocks  in  the  ten  years  165  per  cent., 
we  have  lost  23  per  cent,  of  our  herds. 
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Bet^veeii  1S62  and  1871 — omitting  the  two  years  1867  and  1868,  in  which 
no  statistics  of  the  “ orerland”  traffic  were  taken — the  exports  and  imports  o£ 
cattle  and  sheep  across  the  border  to  Yictoria  stood  thus,  riz.  ; — 

Cattle.  Sheep. 

Exports  ...  551,464,  3,440,790 

Imports  ...  33,834  195,213 


Yet  exports  in  the  8 rears,..  517,630  3,245,577 


The  tables  of  the  Registrar  Greneral,  which  exhibit  the  export  of  Wool — the 
produce  of  the  Colony — furnish  the  following  information  : — They  ihow  ni 
that  in  the  year  1862  our  docks  produced  20,988,393  lbs.  of  wool,  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  £1,801,186,  which  gives  an  average  of  over  3 lbs.  6 oze. 
per  sheep,  and  an  estimated  value  of  nearly  one  shilling  and  ninepence 
per  pound.  In  1866  the  production  had  increased  to  36,980,685  lbs.  of  wool, 
with  an  estimated  value  of  £2,830,348,  or  a little  over  one  shilling  and  six-pence 
per  pound  ; thus  exhibiting  an  increase  in  the  production  to  the  extent  of  76 
per  cent.  Whilst  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  series — that  is,  in  the  year  1871 — 
the  exports  reached  the  highest  figures  ever  sent  away,  namely,  65,611,953 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  the  estimated  value  of  £4,748,160,  or  a little  over  oue 
shilling  and  fivepence  per  pound.  Yot  far  short  of  five  millions  sterling,  and 
equal  to  an  increase  of  production  of  212  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  nearly 
80  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  The  chp  of  1871  gave  an  average  yield  of 
four  pounds  per  sheep,  that  is,  ten  ounces  over  the  clip  of  1882,  owing 
probably  in  great  measure  to  the  larger  proportion  of  wool  going  home  iji 
grease.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  return  proceeds  of  the 
clip  of  last  year ; indeed  it  cannot  yet  have  been  all  realized.  I shall 
not  be  accused  of  overstating  the  case,  however,  if  I put  down  the  surplus 
return  to  the  Colony,  over  and  above  the  value  before  stated,  at  a million  and 
a half  sterling,  thus  bringing  up  the  value  of  the  clip  to  six  millions  arid  a 
quarter  sterling. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  home  consumption  ; w? 
must  therefore  be  content  to  estimate  the  production  by  the  value  of  the  exports 
as  expressed  in  the  returns  before  ns. 

I find,  then,  that  we  exported  seaward  last  year,  the  produce  of  own  flocks 
and  herds,  to  the  value  of — 


Live  stock  £41,330 

Salt  and  preserved  meats 133,22fi 

Hides  and  skins  48,283 

Tallow 245,727 


Total £468,566 


Thus  briuging  up  the  value  of  our  pastoral  produce  to  a sum  approaching 
seven  millions  sterling. 

D 
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But  tiieeu  figures  inciuJe  the  value  of  the  live  stock,  wool  and  tallow, 
exported  “ overland.”  I must  therefore,  to  make  the  comparison  complete, 
look  up  the  value  of  tlie  pastoral  produce  so  exported  last  year.  I find  it  is 
M follows,  viz.  : — 

Live  stock i>914,893 

Tallow,  skins,  &c 23,591 

Wool  2,413,380 

Total  £3,381,807 

If  we  add  this  to  the  amount  previously  estimated,  wo  shall  arrive'at  an 
aggregate  sum  exceeding  eight  millions  and  a lialf  sterliiig  as  the  total  esti- 
seated  value  of  our  pastoral  exports  for  the  year  1371,  viz.  : — 

Wool,  seaward  £4,748,160 

Tallow,  &c.,  ditto  468,606 

Wool,  live  stock,  tallow,  &C.,  overland... 3, 38 1,867 

Grand  To(«.l £8,598,633 


V.-MINERAL  WEALTH. 

L.iie  discoveries  liave  shown  that  much  of  the  granite  soil 
of  the  country,  long  regarded  as  worthless  for  agriculture,  is  rich 
in  tin  and  gold,  so  that  there  is  now  hardly  any  portion  of 
the  territory  which  < annot  be  made  tributary  to  the  wealth  or 
0U3tcnance  of  the  people.  The  Mineral  Map  which  accompanies 
thi3  pamphlet  is  designed  to  show  the  metalliferous  deposits  of 
the  Country  ; and,  wdth  the  addition  of  the  other  principal 
minerals,  namely  coal,  kerosene,  and  precious  stones,  gives  a 
cahilogue  of  all  that  is  at  present  known  respecting  the  depo- 
«;itioris  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  diamonds,  and  other  gems. 
What  is  known  of  the  vast  extent,  variety,  and  richness  of  our 
mineral  lands  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  all  search  in  this 
department  has  been  left  to  private  enterprise  and  that  investi- 
gation by  the  Government  has  yet  to  begin.  In  the  smaller 
Colonies  of  the  group  geological  surveys  have  been  completed ; 
a»d  when  it  becoriLes  practicable  to  perform  a similar  service  for 
i^iew  South  Wales,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  much  larger 
areas  and  more  valuable  mines  than  any  yet  discovered  will  be 
mad©  known. 

Gold  Discoveky. 

Gold  in  Australia  wm.s  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  the  actual  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  commenced,  in 
1S51,  in  the  Western  Districts  of  the  Colony.  Seven  years  before 
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tiKU,  lu-\vever,  Sir  H.  I.  MurclusoD,  without  ever  haviu^  ben:-ii  oi 
Aa-straiia,  predicted  that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  niountaiu 
cJiaius  vv'liich  run  from  north  to  south  of  the  Colonv:  and  he  went 
60  far  as  to  recommend  the  unemployed  miners  of  Cornwall  to 
come  out  here  and  dig  for  it.  Similar  nrognostications  were  made 
about  the  same  time  bv  the  Sev.  Tf.  B.  Clarke,  the  emiueut 
geologist,  who  has  resided  in  Sydney  for  many  years.  The  discovery 
made  at  Ophir  led  to  the  finding  of  gold  in  the  soil  and  rocks  of 
the  Colony  over  tracts  many  miles  in  extent.  It  was  quickly 
ascertained  that  the  country  drained  by  the  Macquarie,  the  Turon, 
the  Abercrombie,  and  the  Meroo,  and  more  recently  that  watered 
by  the  Lachlan,  the  Darling,  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Cudgegong, 
the  Shoalhaven,  and  the  Clarence,  was  3.11  auriferous.  It  is  thought 
that  mineral  discovery  in  New  South  Wales,  notwithstanding 
that  BO  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  proclaimed  Grold  Pields,  extending  with 
short  intervals  the  entire  length  of  the  Country,  and  westward 
about  200  miles  from  the  coast,  comprise  an  area  of  about  13,656 
square  miles,  and  number  more  than  eighty  distinct  field sT  The 
richest  of  these  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Grreat  Dividing 
Bange.  They  are  shown  on  the  map  by  a yellow  tint,  and 
auriferous  lands  unproclaimed  as  far  as  yet  known  by  yellow  dots. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  hardly  a district  in  the  Colony 
that'  has  not  been  invaded  by  the  digger  and  made  to  contribute 
to  the  gold  currency  of  the  World.  Gold  has  been  found  in  the 
gizzards  of  fowls,  and  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Bathurst,  It 
has  been  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  off  Port  Mac- 
quarie, by  the  sounding  line  of  H.M.S.  “Herald” ; it  is  distributed 
amongst  the  sands  of  the  Shoalhaven  shore,  and  it  glitters  among 
the  pebbles  which  are  strewn  along  the  beach  at  the  Bichmoud, 
so  that  gold  may  be  said  to  gild  our  whole  Pacific  coast ; and  it 
IS  the  opinion  of  men  best  informed  on  the  subject  that  there  are 
vast  treasures  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  alluvial  lands  along 
the  remote  western  boundary  of  the  Colony  yet  untouched. 


Gold  in  the  Soil. 

The  “ Ailuvial”  Gold  Pields,  as  they  are  termed,  commonly  occur 
along  the  beds  of  rivers,  where  the  gold  washed  down  from  the 
hills  has  been  deposited.  The  auriferous  soil  in  many  places  is 
found  on  the  surface,  more  paidicularly  in  the  bends  or  beds  of  a 
watercourse,  where,  from  its  specific  gravity,  the  gold  hae  sf'tflf'd  ; 
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jind  where  the  deposits  are  deep,  the  soil  has  paid  foi  washing  from 
a deptli  of  one  to  thirty  feet.  At  Gulgong,  the  miners  have  sunk 
tlirougli  a thick  belt  of  basaltic  rock,  and  have  come  upon  an 
ancient  watercourse,  wdiere  the  underlying  Avash-dirt  has  richly 
rewarded  their  long  and  patient  toil.  Similar  deposits  of  gold 
have  been  found  at  many  other  places. 

Alluvial  mining,  hoAvever,  has  not  generally  been  carried  on 
with  much  system  or  steady  application.  The  diggers,  inflamed 
by  reports  of  enormous  yields,  have  too  often  abandoned  payable 
fields  for  otbers  not  more  remunerative,  and  they  have  thus  squan- 
dered much  of  their  energy  and  earnings  upon  toilsome  journeys 
in  pursuit  of  dazzling  fortunes.  But  a portion  of  the  digging 
population  has  displayed  great  industry,  perseverance,  and  intelli- 
gence in  mining  operations.  .The  diggers  have  cut  working  races 
for  miles  in  length,  round  the  hills,  and  bringing  the  water  on  to 
fields  by  methods  most  ingenious  ; and,  by  association,  have  often 
gained  all  the  advantages  of  capital.  In  periods  of  dry  Aveather, 
the  beds  of  rivers  and  creeks  have  yielded  much  treasure,  and,  in 
times  of  heavy  rain,  \Adien  the  Avatercourses  have  become  sAvollen, 
the  miners  have  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  high  grounds, 
which  the  increased  supply  of  water  has  brought  under  profitable 
AYork.  Large  sluicing  Companies  have,  within  the  last  feAV  years, 
been  formed,  and  operations  on  the  high  lands  are  noAV  likely  to 
be  more  systematically  carried  on.  At  Araluen,  the  surface  soil 
is  stripped  down  to  the  Avash-dirt,  a depth  of  about  twenty  feet, 
and  the  stripping  carted  away  to  some  other  spot.  The  under- 
lying auriferous  soil  is  then  carefully  collected  and  washed  down 
to  the  bed  rock.  The  claims  are  generally  Avorked  by  ten  or  a 
dozen  men,  and  pumping- engines  are  employed  to  keep  them  clear 
of  Avater.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  relate 
instances  of  individual  success  ; for  a catalogue  which  should 
inclade  all  the  large  finds  of  lucky  diggers  in  New  South  Wales 
would  be  more  bulky  than  this  pamphlet  itself.  If  space  permitted, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the  Alluvial  Gold  Fields  of 
Ncav  South  Wales  have  been,  and  still  are,  as  rich  as  any  in  tlic 
World. 

Gold  in  the  Kock. 

Systematic  mining  for  gold  in  the  rock  is  comparatively  new  in 
NeAV  South  Wales.  It  marks  an  era  in  the  Colony’s  progress, 
and  Bao  last  tAvo  years’  'Avork  has  produced  results  which  are 
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wilhcui  i.  uArallei  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  gold  px"oduei]ig 
country.  The  existence  of  gold  in  our  mountain  ranges  has  long 
been  known  to  miners,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  nearly 
-every  discovery  has  been  the  result  of  accident.  Thus,  for 
instance,  an  aboriginal,  in  the  year  of  the  gold  discovery,  saw  a 


glittering  mass  on  the  side  of  a mountain  on  the  Meroo.  Ite  told 
his  master.  Dr  Kerr,  who  knocked  otf  twm  or  three  hiindred- 
v/eight  of  rock,  from  which  was  extracted  a hundredweight  of 
gold.  The  site  of  the  rich  mines  on  Haw'kins’  Hill  had  attention 
drawn  to  them  in  a similar  w^ay.  A miner,  named  Adams,  weary 
in  his  search  after  horses,  sat  down  to  rest,  and  by  mere  accident 
knocked  oF  a piece  of  rock,  the  glittering  specks  in  which  revealed 
the  presence  of  hidden  treasure.  That  rugged  hill,  rising  to  a 
Iieight  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Turou, 
which  flows  past  its  foot,  has  now  been  found  to  be  reticulated 
with  auriferous  quartz  veins,  and  tv  ell  deserves  the  name  of  the 
Grolden  Mountain.  It  is  the  centre  of  a region  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  reefs,  which  run  for  many  miles  to  the  north  and  the  south 
of  it,  and  around  its  summit  a population  of  several  thousand  souls 
has  permanently  settled.  From  two  of  the  mines  on  that  Hill, 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1872,  gold  to  the  value  of  £162,850, 
after  paying  escort  fees  and  Mint  charges,  was  obtained.  Let 
one  more  illustration  from  a different  part  of  the  Colony  sumcc. 
Tf  e take  it  from  the  report  of  the  Eoval  Commission  : — 
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O'Brien's  Beef,  at  G-remell,  r^'as,  to  all  appearance  on  tlie  surface,  sunie 
nre  years  ago,  much,  the  same  as  the  dozens  of  reefs  that  are  to  be  passed 
over  in  a day’s  ride  in  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Districts.  No 
judications  of  its  auriferous  character  appeared  to  exist  to  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  trareller,  or  even  to  the  practical  miner.  A shepherd,  ia  the  employ 
of  a squatter  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  an  idle  moment  broke  some  pieces  of 
li!?  stone,  and  saw  a small  speck  of  gold  in  them.  He  and  some  four  or  five 
miners  opened  up  the  reef  in  the  latter  end  of  1866,  taking  up  as  a claim  six 
men's  ground,  or  ISO  feet.  From  that  tiiue  to  the  present,  the  claimholdcrs 
have  raised  and  crushed  14,573  tons  of  stone,  which  have  yielded  16  481 
ounces  of  gold,  or  at  the  rato  of  1 oz.  3 dwts.  to  the  ton.  The-  cost  of  rai^iuo- 
and  crushing  the  stone,  including  all  expenses,  is  estimated  by  the  shareholders 
at  about  20s.  per  tou.  The  rslue  of  the  gold  produced  would  be  about 


£60,000,  aud  thus  the  profits  on  this  one  small  claim  in  five  years  would  be 
iu  round  numbers,  £45,000.  But  this  was  not  all  that  resulted  from  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  discovery  of  a small  speck  of  gold  in  a by  no 
means  very  promising  looking  reef,  by  the  shepherd.  Other  reefs  were  tested 
adjoining  the  one  we  hare  spoken  of,  and  indeed  the  discovery  and  working 
of  the  Emu  Creek  Gold  Field  took  place.  From  October,  1866,  the  time  of 
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1/ho  discovery,  to  the  30th  September,  1871,  that  Field  has  sent  to  Sydney,  by 
escort,  the  large  quantity  of  182,061  ounces  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  £723,642. 

Quartz  reefs  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  been  found  side 
by  side  wuth  the  alluvial  diggings  in  every  part  of  the  Colony,  and 
a large  amount  of  capital  has  now  been  attracted  to  them.  Last 
year  5,350  acres  of  quartz  reefs  Avere  taken  up  under  lease  in 
the  Northern  District ; 21,363  acres  in  the  Western  District ; 
and  3,155  acres  in  the  Southern  District — the  total  for  the  whole 
Colony  taken  up  during  1872  being  just  upon  30,000  acres. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  many  of  the  mines  which 
have  lately  been  started  to  become  productive,  for  sometimes  the 
miner  has  to  sink  through  two  or  three  hundred  feet  of  hard  rock 
before  he  strikes  the  reef  at  a depth  which  he  thinks  will  pay  him 
to  raise  stone  for  crushing.  There  is  one  reef  in  the  Colony 
about  eight  feet  wide,  but  the  average  width  of  the  gold-bearing 
stone  would  not  be  more  than  from  one  to  three  feet.  Some  of 
the  richest  mines  have  obtained  much  of  their  gold  from  veins 
less  tha,  a foot  in  Avidth. 

At  present  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  the  produc- 
tive character  or  otherwise  of  the  quartz  reefs  of  the  Colony,  for 
there  is  no  Department  for  Mines  Avhere  results  are  collected  and 
compared.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  auriferous 
rocks  of  New  South  Wales  are  much  richer  than  any  which  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  other  Countries ; and  it  is  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  practical  miners  that  longer  experience  will  still 
more  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact.  In  the  neighbouring  Colony 
of  Victoria,  Companies  are,  in  many  instances,  working  reefs 
v'hich  onlv  give  such  small  returns  as  from  4 to  5 dwts.  to  the  ton. 
^Mining  an  1 engineering  skill,  and  large  and  powerful  machinery 
are  brought  to  bear  on  such  reefs,  and,  as  a rule,  the  dividends 
and  yields  give  a handsome  return  for  the  investment  of  the 
(*apital. 

The  Press  of  this  Colony  contains  many  statements,  showing  • 
the  rate  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed,  the  average  of  some  being 
little  short  of  1,000  ozs.  to  the  ton.  But  many  of  these  state- 
ments may  emanate  from  interested  speculators,  and  it  is  prudent 
to  regard  them  A\uth  caution.  The  only  satisfactory  test  of  the 
value  of  a quartz  reef  is  to  be  found  in  the  result,  not  of  trial 
crushinga,  but  of  practical  work  extending  over  a period  of 
months. 
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The  following  returns  of  the  work  done  at  three  of  the  quarts 
crushing  machines  in  the  Tambaroora  district,  taken  from  & local 
paper,  are,  howeyer,  definite,  and  no  doubt  trustworthy: — 

The  quantities  of  rtone  crushed  at  Pullen  and  Ka^thorne’s  battery,  and  tli» 
yield  per  ton  were  as  below  : — Scandinavian,  85  tons,  1 oz.  3 dwt?.  ; ditto,  79 
tons,  1 oz.  4 dwts.  ; ditto,  89  tons,  17|  dwts. ; Rawstborne’s,  304  tons,  4 era.  10 
dwts. ; ditto,  8CH3  tons,  4 ozs.  12  dwts. ; ditto,  302  tons,  1 oz.  1 dwt.  ; Beyers 
and  Holterman,  lOS  tons,  13  ozs.  ; ditto,  148  tons,  5 ozs.  8 dwts. ; ditto,  2C4 
tons,  8 ozs. ; ditto,  9 tons,  1,500  ozs.  ; Paxton  and  Co.,  399  tons,  4 ozs.  ; ditto, 
36G  tons,  not  reported  ; All  Nations,  21  tons,  5 ozs.  j Henry  Hotston,  1^  ton, 
1 oz.  3 dwts.  ; Oion  and  Co.,  4 tons,  5 dwts,  ; Frenchman’s,  30  tons,  1 oz.  17 
dwts.  ] Creighton  and  Beard’s,  187  tons,  3 ozs.  14^  dwts.  ; ditto,  193  tons,  5 oas. 
10  dwts.  ; Herman’s,  57a  tons,  3 ozs.  8 dwts.  ; Black  "Watcdi,  G-.  G-ully,  27  tons, 
7 dwts.  The  undermentioned  claims  crushed  at  Vickery’s  battery  : — French- 
man’s, Rampant  Lion,  Fischer  and  Beard’s,  All  Hadons,  Beard  and  Tallentire’e, 
Cosmopolitan,  and  Paxton  and  Co.  The  quantity  crushed  for  them  was  3,283 
tons,  which  ran  from  8 dwts.  to  17  ozs.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  Chappell’s  battery 
has  crushed  4,000  tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded  40,000  ozs.  of  gold  from  the 
following  claims  : — Krohmann’s  (which  contribuled  the  largest  portion),  Car- 
roll  nnd  Beard’s,  Marshall’s,  Brown’s,  Cock,  Atwood,  and  Dwyer’s,  Star  of 
Peace,  Frenchman’s,  and  Canton  Lead  ; total  average  10  ozs.  to  the  ton. 

The  richest  mines  yet  opened  are  those  known  as  Krohmann’s 
and  Beyers  and  Holterman’s.  "We  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
speak  of  potatoes,  sugar,  flour,  and  other  commodities  by  the  cwt., 
but  it  is  comparcttively  a new  thing  to  regard  gold  in  that  whole- 
sale light.  Now,  however,  on  five  or  six  occasions  gold  has  been 
blasted  out  of  tbe  rock  by  the  hundredweight  at  a time,  and 
we  are  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  idea.  The  following  state- 
ments of  results  of  less  than  a year’s  work  in  Krohmann’s  and 
Beyers  and  Holterman’s  mines  have  been  furnished  to  the  com- 
piler of  this  pamphlet  by  the  Manager  of  those  Companies  : — 


Krohmamn’8  Co. 

Stone.  Produce  of  gold. 

ozs. 

Weight  not  taken  .5,981*  0 

2 cwt 812-28 

B EVERS  ASD  HoLXERH.AN'S  CO. 
stone.  Produce  of  gold. 

OitS. 

142  tons 768  82 

273  - 1.5  510-81 

165  „ 0 „ V. 835-46 

71  . n 4.T90.5 

i 415  „ 10,279-6.3  088. 

185  „ 0 „ S, 982  36 

I Net  proceeds  as  per  Mint 

4.36  „ 9 „ 24,079  ozs.  8 dwts. 

I 

j 

! 

Vet  proceeds  as  per  Mint 

returns £03.616  lls.  9d. 

From  ea.ch  of  those  mines  gold  to  the  value  of  many  thousand 
pounds  was  taken  before  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  joint 
stock  companies,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  1872 
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Since  these  facts  were  obtained,  other  stuperidous  yields  have 
been  reported.  The  Empire's  telegram  from  Hill  End,  dated 
Eebruary  1,  1S73,  says:  “Beyers  and  Holterman  have  raised 
one  hundredweight  gold  in  two  hundredweight  of  sliifF,  to-day. 
Expect  to  shoot  out  monster  specimen,  with  at  least  two  liundred- 
w'eight  of  gold,  on  Monday.  ’ It  is  not  a matter  of  wonder  that 
mining  industry  in  the  Colony  should  be  greatly  stimulated  by 
results  so  marvellous.  In  respect  of  one  of  the  yields  include'd 
in  the  foregoiiig  statement,  the  mining  correspondent  of  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  sends  the  following  information  ; — ‘ On 
Friday  night  last,  the  largest  and  richest  specimen  this  colony 
has  produced,  I suppose,  w^as  taken  from  the  claim  >f  Beyers  and 
Holterman.  It  is  really  a wonderful  one — a slab  of  gold.  Its 
weight  is  about  6^  cwt. ; and  I believe  I am  within  the  mark  in 
saying  that  there  are  2 cwt.  of  gold  in  it.  I went,  together  witli 
nearly  the  whole  town,  to  look  at  it.  The  claim  was  like  a.  fair, 
and  a regular  stream  of  people  threaded  the  steep  packing  tracks 
leading  down  to  it.  It  was  hung  up  for  exhibition,  and  during  the 
day  hundreds,  including  many  of  the  fair  sei,  went  down  to  see 
it.  At  the  same  time  that  I went  to  look  at  this,  Mr.  Bullock, 
the  manager,  kindly  revealed  the  treasures  of  the  iron  box,  in 
which  are  specimens,  not  so  large  certainly,  but  prettier  to  look 
upon.  The  monster  is  not  alone  in  his  glorv ; he  has  fellows 
bigger  and  richer  below,  I am  told.  He  appears  to  form  part  of 
a lode  rather  than  a vein,  as  no  quartz  seems  to  be  showing — 
nothing  but  mundic  and  a slate  casing  ” In  a subsequent  com- 
munication he  again  wrot®  respecting  this  claim : — “ The  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation  is  the  result  of  Beyers  and 
Holterman’s  crushing.  The  amount  of  amalgam  hard  squeezed, 
and  probably  nearly  two-thirds  gold,  is  about  8 cwt.,  irrespective 
of  the  monster  specimen  and  those  raised  since  its  appearance. 
About  6 cwt.  of  amalgam  is  being  retorted,  leaving  2 cwt.  to  be 
operated  on.  The  nugget  goes  through  to-morrow,  and  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  stone,  together  with  specimens,  remains  to  go 
through.  On  Wednesday  I went  over  the  claim  to  see  princi- 
pally what  was  to  come,  as  there  was  talk  of  another  monster 
bigger  than  the  first,  and  certainly  there  was  every  reason  to 
exjicct  one ; over  seven  feet  of  wdiat  looked  like  a bar  of  gold 
lay  glittoring  along  the  slope.  On  Friday  this  was  taken  doAAm, 
but  broke  in  tlio  operation  : so  tliat,  although  extremely  rich,  it 
did  not  equal  its  predecessor  in  size.  Gold  can  be  seen  all 
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throligli  the  claim,  and  another  crcss-cut  at  a level  considerauly 
below  the  present  rich  vrorhings.  put  through  them  to  the  west, 
has  discovered  another  batch  of  veins  calculated  to  go  0 ozs.  to 
the  ton.  The  tvealth  of  the  claim  is  great,  and  requires  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed.” 


The  same  correspondent,  writing  of  Beyers  and  Ilolterman’a 
claim  from  Hill  End,  on  the  3rd  February,  1873,  says : — 

Daj  after  day  brings  tbe  same  news.  More  rich  specimens ! 1 went  down 

to  the  claim  this  morning,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  a monster  landed, 
that  probablj  eclipses  all  that  has  been  produced  anjwhere.  The  fellow  that 
caused  such  excitement  last  crushing  was  but  a child  to  this.  It  can’t  be  far 
short  of  half  a ton  in  weight,  and  as  for  the  gold  in  it  no  one  would  renture 
to  say  how  much  there  is.  G-cld  seems  as  plentiful  in  the  claim  as  fruit  in  a 
rich  plum  pudding. 


Tbe  Herald's  telegram,  two  days  later,  reports  : “ 22|  tons  of 
stone  crushed  from  Carroll  & Beard’s  claim  yielded  1,567  ozs.  of 
gold,  and  more  is  to  come.”  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
the  mining  article  of  tbe  same  journal  contains  tbe  following 
statement : — 


A supplementary  crushing  of  52  cwt.  of  stone  from  Carroll  k Beard’s  mine 
has  yielded  758  ozs.  Krohmann’s  crushing  of  139  tons  gave  14,067  ozs.  of 
gold,  arid  about  350  more  are  expected  from  specimens  and  tailings.  A 
dividend  of  12s.  6d.  per  share  has  been  declared.  £2,000  has  been  added  to 
reserve  fund,  and  about  £3,400  set  aside  for  current  expenses  until  next 
crushing.  This  Company  was  formed  in  May  last,  with  a capital  of  £80,000 
in  £1  shares.  The  crushings  since  that  date  have  yielded  nearly  38,500 
ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  £148,674.  The  dividends  declared  amount  to 
£1  13s.  per  share.  Beyers  k Holterman’s  crushing  of  324i  tons  has  given  a 
total  yield  of  4,577  ounces. 

One  result  of  the  sudden  development  of  our  quartz  mines 
bas  been,  that  unscrupulous  speculators  have  traded  on  the 
credulity  of  the  community,  and  companies  have  been  formed 
by  the  dozen,  involving  a capital  of  many  thousand  pounds  with- 
out any  inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  whether  the  'ground 
really  contained  a quartz  vein  at  all.  This  ill-considered  pre- 
cipitation will  probably  operate  as  a serious  check  to  mining 
enterprize  ; hui,  no  one  who  makes  fair  inquiry  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  gold  mining  in  Hew  South  Wales  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  for  the  investment  of  capital  to  be  found. 

The  area  is  practically  unlimited,  and  the  risks  are  not  excessive. 
The  value  of  our  quartz  mines  to  the  man  whose  labour  is  his 
only  capital,  is  this,  that  they  give  constant  work  and  good  wages. 
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The  Miker  in  New  South  AYales. 


TJntravelled  dwellers  in  other  lands  are  perhaps  not  prepared 
to  hear  that  the  gold  miner  in  Australia  is  not  a ruffian  armed 
•with  howie  knife  and  revolver,  hut  as  peaceable,  well-disposed, 
and  industrious  as  the  average  run  of  men  in  the  oldest  settled 
communities  in  the  world.  He  is  far  above  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  Europe  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  for  his  wits  are 
sharpened  by  travel,  and  his  life  produces  a stalwart  form  and 
a manly  self-reliant  character.  He  is  addicted  to  reading  news- 
pcTpcrs,  and  his  principal  failings  are  a fondness  for  the  pipe 
and  a propensit}^  to  lecture  Alembers  of  Parliament.  A mining 
community,  for  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence,  has  not  a 
very  prepossessing  appearance.  Mounds  of  earth  and  masses  of 
building  material  are  strewn  about,  and  the  buts  aud  tents  of  the 
miners  are  of  the  roughest  description.  An  orderly  township, 
however,  is  quickly  established,  with  stores  in  which  every  com- 
modity can  be  bought  at  reasonable  rates.  Side  by  side  with  these 
are  found  Public  Schools,  commodious,  well-built,  and  well- 
ventilated,  whose  walls  are  hung  with  maps  aud  pictures,  aud 
which  are  furnished  in  a style  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the 
common  schools  of  Great  Britain.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  schools  come  the  churches,  and  these  are  commonly  built 
after  models  to  he  fpund  in  the  towns  and  villages  all  over 
EnMand. 


All  the  great  gold  fields  of  the  west  are  within  two  days’ 
journey  of  the  capital,  and  there  is  not  a gold  field  or  mining 
settlement  to  be  found  in  all  the  land  wliich,  however  remote, 
oannoi  he  reached  from  Sydney,  either  by  railway,  steam-ship,  or 
mail-coach,  in  less  than  a week.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
neither  roads  nor  bridges  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  man  who 
])GUCt  rated  the  trackless  wilds  of  the  Australian  forest,  stood  a 
fair  chance  of  being  drowned  in  tbe  rivers,  or  of  being  hope- 
lessly lost  in  the  hush.  If  he  reached  liis  destination,  he  found 
that  the  prices  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  enormously  high, 
and  perhaps  beyond  the  power  of  his  purse  to  obtain.  Now, 
however,  gold  mining  is  one  of  the  settled  industries  of  tho 
country.  The  miner  can  live  as  cheaply  on  the  gold  fields  as  the 
artisan  in  the  city,  and  his  life  aud  his  property  are  as  secure  as 
ihev  coull  be  i.u  the  most  orderly  township  of  Britain.  I)nnng 
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the  last  two  years  there  have  been  migrations  of  population  to 
the  extent  of  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand  souls  attracted  from 
all  parts  of  Australia,  from  New  Zealand  and  other  countries 
beyond  the  sea,  to  our  gold  fields  in  the  west,  and  our  tin  mines 
in  the  north,  and  yet  not  a single  instance  of  disorder  has 
occurred.  It  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  or  two  constables 
are  stationed  even  on  the  largest  fields  (although  by  means 
the  telegraph  a force  could  be  concentrated  at  any  point  within 
a few  hours)  ; the  new  comers  are  perfect  strangers  one  to  the 
other,  and  yet,  such  is  the  respect  of  the  people  for  constituted 
authority,  and  their  regard,  each  for  the  rights  of  others,  that  no 
serious  disturbance  is  ever  apprehended. 

No  special  skill  beyond  that  which  any  one  who  can  handle  a 
pick  and  shovel  will  quickly  acquire  is  requisite  to  enable  a man 
to  become  a gold-digger ; and  all  the  implements  required  can 
either  be  made  by  the  man  himself  or  bought  for  a few  pounds. 
The  regulations  of  the  Government  are  conceived  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit,  and  while  they  protect  the  miner  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  they  at  the  same  time  ensure  the  freest  scope  to 
his  industry.  The  gold  in  the  soil  is,  of  course,  the  property  of 
the  Crown ; and  before  any  man  can  take  it  he  must  get  what  is 
called  a “miner’s  right.”  This  authority  to  dig  or  mine  for  gold 
is  given  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  It  costs  ten  shillings  a year,  and 
entitles  its  possessor  to  take  up  ground  upon  any  gold  field  to 
the  extent  of  from  60  feet  by  60  feet  to  114  feet  by  114  feet, 
according  to  the  class  of  mining  pursued  upon  the  particular 
field.  If  a man  w^ants  to  open  a quartz  mine  he  can  take  up  filly 
feet  along  the  line  of  reef,  with  a breadth  of  100  yards  on  each 
side.  His  miner’s  right  also  entitles  him  to  occupy  half  an  acre 
of  land  for  his  dwelling  upon  any  proclaimed  gold  field,  and  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  a Member  of  Parliament.  All  these 
privileges  any  man  may  enjoy  in  New  South  liVales  for  10s.  a 
year — the  price  of  a day’s  work.  But  the  miner  is  not  restricted 
to  one  claim  ; he  can  take  up  a hundred  if  he  likes,  by  virtue  of 
his  right ; but  then  he  must  keep  men  at  work  upon  them,  and 
every  man  he  so  employs  must  also  have  the  “right.”  This  is 
not  all.  The  miner  can  take  up  sluicing  claims  to  the  extent  of 
ten  acres  ; and  if  this  be  too  circumscribed  an  area  he  may  bv 
the  payment  of  £1  per  acre  per  annum  take  out  a lease  cf 
alluvial  or-  quartz  ground  for  any  number  of  acres  not  exceedim-- 
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tv.'cnly-five  iu  one  block  (and  as  many  twenty-five  acre  blocks 
as  be  pleases),  or  of  river  beds  to  tbe  extent  of  1,000  yards,  on 
payment  of  a yearly  rental  of  £1  for  every  100  yards  so  taken 
lip.  To  prevent  monopoly,  however,  and  to  protect  the  interests 
01  the  miners  as  a body  as  well  as  of  the  State,  the  llegula- 
lions  provide  that  the  miner  shall  forfeit  his  claim  or  his  lease 
if  lie  fail  to  w'ork  it.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  gold  of  Is.  3d. 
])er  oz. 

Persevering  industry  is  the  great  essential  to  success  ; but  the 
more  sound  sense  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pursuit  the 
greater  will  be  the  reward.  The  prospects  of  the  digger  were 
never  brighter  than  at  present.  He  is  his  own  master,  and  he 
enjoys  an  amount  of  robust  health,  freedom,  and  sturdy  inde- 
pendence such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  manual  labourers  in 
other  lands.  He  has  in  New  South  Wales  the  certainty  of 
earning,  a good  livelihood,  with  the  chance  of  making  a fortune. 
As  for  the  quartz  miner  his  position  is  this  : He  works  eight  hours 
a day  for  five  days  a week,  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  He  is 
paid  £2  10s.  to  £S  a week  ; and  if  at  that  rate  he  thinks 
he  is  not  earning  enough,  wh}g  then,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
mark  out  a claim  for  himself  and  begin  work  on  his  own  account. 
fSomc  of  the  mines  are  now  worth  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  were  a few  years  ago  taken  up  by  one  or  two  poor 
men  in  virtue  of  their  miners’  rights. 

This  remark  applies  to  those  claims  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  ; and  one  or  two  other  instances  by  way  of  illus- 
tration may  suffice.  ‘‘  J.H.,  a native  of  Sydney,  went  to  Tam- 
haroora  a lew  years  since,  and  had  only  £5  in  his  pocket.  On 
his  arrival  he  \vorked  on  the  several  reefs  of  the  district  with 
varied  success,  sometimes  almost  beaten  but  never  despairing. 
When  fortune  failed  him  as  a principal  he  turned  to  again  as  a 
miner,  and  by  his  steady  conduct  and  regular  habits  could  always 
manage  to  put  by  a few  pounds,  with  which  once  more  to  make  a 
fresh  start  on  his  own  account.  By  the  advice  and  pecuniary 
help  of  a friend  he  bought  half  a claim,  then  known  as  the  “A  1.” 
Por  eighteen  months  before  the  claim  had  been  worked  with 
jio  good  result,  but  after  eight  months  more  of  continuous 
labour  the  gold  was  struck.  When  dowui  the  shaft  one  night 
ho  picked  up  a capful  of  quartz  worth  £20,  and  that  insignifi- 
a-aut  sum  was  the  nrocur.sor  of  enormous  viclds.  Tii  less  than 
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two  months  from  that  rime,  J.H.  and  his  mate  cleared  more  Ilian 
£S,000;  and  long  after  that  the  mine  continued  to  yield  them 
quarterly  dividends  of  £5,000  per  man.  J.H.  retired  from 
actual  work,  and  sold  his  half  of  the  mine  for  £12,000 ; but  the 
buyer  was  unable  to  complete  the  purchase,  and  the  claim  wa.s 
withdrawn.  The  yery  nexk  crushing  yielded  a clear  dividend  o: 
£10,000,  and  the  next  two  gave  a clear  profit  of  £700  each. 
Once  more  the  claim  was  ofiered,  and  was  quickly  bought  up  by 
the  public  for  £33.000,  the  amount  being  subscribed  in  £1 
shares.  At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  shares  are  at  a premium 
of  11s.,  and  are  expected  soon  to  be  worth  £2  apiece.  J.H. 
has  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  localities  where  he  has 
lived,  and,  as  a temperance  reformer,  has  induced  many  hundreds 
of  tbe  digging  population  to  become  total  abstainers.  He  now 
resides  in  an  elegant  mansion  overlooking  one  of  tbe  picturesque 
bays  of  Sydney  Harbour,  and  represents  an  important  constituency 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  Country.”  J.P.  is  another  miner  of  a 
similar  stamp,  who  has  not  been  less  successful.  The  compiler 
of  this  pamphlet  visited  the  mine  which  hears  bis  name,  in 
May  last  (1S72),  and  in  a description  of  the  workings  furnished 
to  one  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  gave  the  following  informa- 
tion which  be  derived  from  the  manager: — “The  mine  consist,*? 
of  eight  men’s  ground,  and  has  a frontage  of  122  feet  6 inches 
along  the  line  of  reef,  with  a depth  of  300  yards.  It  was 
taken  up  in  1S66,  and  the  workings  date  from  early  in  the 
next  year,  the  first  crushing  being  had  some  thirteen  months 
later.  About  twelve  months  ago,  one  of  the  five  shares 
into  which  the  claim  was  then  divided  sold  for  £4,000,  or 
at  the  rate  of  £20,000  for  the  whole.  A few  weeks  since^  how- 
ever, the  claim  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  Company  for 
£160,000.  £40,000  was  taken  out  of  the  claim  last  year,  and 

£30,000  has  already  been  realized  this  year.  One  crushing,  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  eight  weeks’  work  in  this  year,  yielded 
7,103  ounces  of  gold  from  268^  tons  of  quartz,  giving  a dividend 
of  £4,800  on  each  of  the  five  shares  then  held,  after  paying 
working  expenses.  Thirty-eight  men  are  employed  in  this  claim, 
working  in  day  and  night  shifts.”  J.P.,  who  was,  and  perhaps 
still  is,  one  of  the  largest  owners  in  the  mine,  is  now  a resident 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital ; and  he  bids  fair  to  achieve 
a reputation  as  a philanthropist  more  enduring  than  that  whic  h 
he  has  acquired  as  a gold  miner. 
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Gold  PEODUCTio?f  and  Peospecxs. 

Gold  and  otLer  miniog  has  latterly  received  a great  impetus 
in  Kew  South  AVales;  and  the  Census  of  1871  showed  that  wo 
)iad  18,529  miners  iu  the  Colony ; and  of  these,  more  tliari 
10,000  w'ere  engaged  in  gold-mining.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  miners  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  gold-mining,  and  the 
number  now  so  employed  is  far  greater  than  at  any  former  time. 
During  the  last  twxnty-two  years  New  South  AVales  has  exported 
gold  to  the  value  of  £40,095,823,  and  nearly  the  w^hole  of  that  - 
large  quantity  has  been  washed  from  the  soil  by  rough  and  waste- 
ful processes.  The  extent  of  gold-bearing  land  held  under  lease 
to  the  end  of  1872  was  31,895  acres  of  alluvial,  31,941  acres  of 
quartz,  and  184,700  yards  of  river  beds.  Nearly  the  wdiole  of 
the  quartz  leases  w^ere  taken  out  in  1872  ; and  they  are  granted 
on  such  terms  that  the  lessee  is  practically  in  the  position  of  a 
freeholder,  so  long  as  he  complies  with  the  conditions,  w'hich 
require  that  he  shall  work  the  ground. 

The  auriferous  wealth  of  this  Colony  should  have  a special 
}>ersonal  interest  to  the  intending  emigrant,  for  the  demands 
V.  hich  the  mining  community  make  upon  the  whole  Colony  for 
farm  produce,  food  supplies,  clothing,  and  machinery,  vitalises 
every  industry  we  have.  If  any  should  suppose  that  the  gold- 
bearing  lands  of  New  South  Wales  are,  like  those  of  many  other 
Countries,  all  occupied,  that,  we  may  tell  him,  is  quite  a mistake. 
The  Gold  Fields  lioyal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of 
gentlemen  of  great  mining  and  engineering  experience,  visited  all 
the  Gold  Fields  of  the  Colony  in  1870,  and  examined  witnesses 
wherever  they  w’ent.  In  their  lieport  to  the  Government,  pub- 
lished in  1871,  they  say  : — 

A very  strong  impression  exists  on  our  minds,  as  a result  of  thi*  examina- 
lion,  that  the  resources  of  Xew  South.  Wales,  both  in  its  auriferous  treasures 
and  its  other  mineral  riches,  have  been  uery  much  underrated  and  under- 
V dtied.  Ah  regards  the  gold  mines,  -we  have  seen  a great  many  old  and 
partially  abandoned  Gold  Fields,  in  which  it  is  evident  vast  quantities  of  gold 
yet  remain  to  be  unearthed.  The  individual  miner,  worliing  chiefly  as  be  has 
Intherto,  merely  with  his  pick  and  shovel,  has  no  doubt  exhausted  the  ground 
of  nearly  all  the  gold  that,  by  the  aid  only  of  such  appliances,  be  could 
extract ; but  there  yet  remains  on  such  old  diggings  avast  field  for  enterprise, 
when  be  shall  be  assisted  by  associated  capital  and  by  efficient  machinery. 
Very  wet  giound,  both  alluvial  and  quartz,  as  also  surface  iiills  and  the  beds 
of  rivers  and  creeks,  are  to  be  found  in  a great  mimber  of  places,  ■which, 
although  known  to  be  payable  and  indeed  in  much  of  it  known  to  be  rich. 
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leinain  at  the  present  time  undereloped  and  untrorked.  The  reason  of  this 
is  cliieflj  that  the  individual  miner,  however  suitable  he  may  be  to  prospect, 
and,  in  most  instances,  to  efficiently  develop  new  aiu’iferous  ground,  has  not 
generally  the  means  for  such  extensive  undertakings  and  works  as  are  required 
to  extract  the  precious  metal  in ’payable  quantities,  wher^  the  ground  on 
Tvhich  he  operates  lias  been  previously  worked,  and  the  cream,  so  to  speak, 
taken  from  it.  The  introduction  on*  old  or  partially  worked  grovmd  of  costly 
pumping  machinery  to  keep  wet  claims  dry,  extensive  races  or  watercourses  to 
bring  water  to  arid  ground,  and  machinery  for  hauling,  crushing,  and 
puddling,  would,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  if  available  to  the  practical 
miner,  vastly  tend  to  increase  onr  national  wealth,  and  give  employment  to  a 
greatly  increased  population.  From  the  rough  and  imperfect  mode  in  which 
the  gold  mines  of  the  country  have  hitherto  been  worked  (partly  attributable 
to  new  rushes  taking  tlie  miners  away  from  their  claims  before  they  had  been 
thoroughly  tried,  and  partly  to  the  want  at  the  time  of  knowledge  of  mining 
and  the  absence  of  proper  appliances),  there  are  great  quantities  of  old  work- 
ings which  will,  we  believe,  yield  a rich  harvest  when  the  capitalist  can  be 
enticed  to  lend  his  iielping  hand  to  their  development. 

In  what  may  be  t-ermed  new  or  unprospected  ground,  our  observationf 
induce  to  the  belief  that  a very  large  field  for  enterprise  and  the  use  of  capital 
also  exists.  Grold-miniug  on  a large  scale  may  really  be  said  to  be  only  just 
commencing  in  2v^ew  South  Wales,  more  particularly  the  branch  of  it  knovru 
as  quartz-mining.  Tlmre  appears  to  have  been,  and  indeed  to  be  now,  to  some 
extent,  an  opinion  that  gold-mining  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  merely 
ephemeral ; that,  unlike  most  other  occupations,  and  indeed  other  kinds  of 
mining,  gold-digging  cannot  last  in  the  Country  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
ehailow  and  easily  worked  diggings,  discovered  in  the  early  days  of  the  gold 
discovery,  greatly  induced  this  belief,  and  did  much  to  retard  the  advancemeiit 
of  the  gold-uiiniug  interest.  Of  late,  however,  deep  alluvial  leads  and  rich 
qnartz  reefs  have  come  to  be  worked,  wliich  are  fast  leading  to  the  impression 
that  very  many  gold  mines  will,  like  many  tin  and  copper  mines,  be  worked 
for  many  yeai's — it  may  be  for  centuries.  The  idea  that  quartz  reefs  ceased  to 
be  auriferous  at  a hundred  feet  or  two  beneath  the  surlace,  is  quite  exploded. 
In  this  Colony,  as  for  instance,  at  Grenfell,  Tambaroora,  and  Adelong,  a depth 
of  300  feet  and  over  has  been  reached,  and  at  that  depth  as  good  stone  obtained 
as  at  the  surface.  In  Victoria,  800  feet  has  been  reached  in  reefs  wliich  are 
yielding  rich  stone  ; and  in  Cahfornia  we  hear  of  reefs  being  profitably  worked 
at  1,000  and  1,100  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  impossible  to  say  tc  what 
extent  reefing,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  developed  in  IS’ew  South  Wales.  The 
country  is  in  many  auriferous  regions  literally  covered  with  auriferous  reef-', 
not  rich  enough,  it  may  be,  on  the  surface,  to  tempt  the  individual  miner  or 
the  promoters  of  Companies  to  attempt  to  work  them  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  but  which  are  yet,  many  of  them,  destined,  we  believe,  to  yield  remu- 
nerative  occupation  fro  a large  population,  and  employment  to  much  capital. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  competent  witnesses  who  came  before  us,  that 
tiere  are  immense  tracts  of  country  in  the  Culo«y  which  have  ev<n*y  iudicatica 
tef  being  auriferous,  but  which  liave  as  yet  not  been  at  all  prospected.  W© 
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concar  in  the  view  which  is  prevalent  amongst  the  gold-miners,  that  it  is 
Lig’nlj  probable  that  rich  and  extensive  gold  fields  %vill  be  discovered  for  many 
Tears  to  come  ; and  that  the  few  diggings  hitherto  worked  are  but  a very  sm.ail 
j)art  of  the  gold  mines  which  arc  destined  to  enrich  the  people  of  this  Country. 
Mr.  Emmett,  a gentleman  of  large  experience  in  gold-mining  afiairs,  particu- 
larly in  'N'ietoria,  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  examined,  upon  bcin<r 
interrogated  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  New  South  \-  ic, 
says: — “I  consider  the  auriferous  districts  of  New  South  Wales  far  Lir,  or 
than  tliose  of  any  other  Australian  Colony,  and  as  rich.”  So  also  Mr.  Travers 
Jones,  the  Manager  of  a Mining  Company  in  this  Colony,  and  a gentleman 
who  for  years  has  been  engaged  in  various  mining  undertakings  both  in 
Tictoria,  New  Zealand,  and  New'  South  Wales,  says: — “There  is  already 
very  large  extent  of  known  auriferous  country  throughout  those  parts  of  tlie 
Colony  which  I have  specified  as  having  been  under  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion, w'hich  would  furnish  scope  for  remunerative  operations  for  generations 
to  come.”  Mr.  James  II.  Griffin — a gentleman  who  has  been  a Gold  Com- 
missioner in  the  Colony,  and  who  at  the  time  of  hia  examination  by  us  was 
Manager  of  a Mining  Company  — bears  testimony  also  to  the  abundant 
mineral  treasures  this  country  possesses.  He  says: — “I  believe  that,  at  all 
events  as  far  as  the  Braidwood  District  is  concerned,  the  auriferous  resources 
of  the  Colony  are  unsurpassed.  There  are  other  indications  of  mineral 
riche?  5 both  lead  and  copper  have  been  discovered  ; precious  stones  have  also 
been  found.  ~ 

To  tlii.s  testimony  'vs'e  will  only  add  tLat  of*  the  Hev.  AV.  B. 
Clarke,  M.A.,  E.G.S.,  F.R  G.»S.  That  distinguished  geologist 
delivered  an  Address  before  the  Boyal  Society  of  Ne'^v  South 
Wales,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1872,  from  which  we  extract  the 
paragraphs  subjoined : — 

Now  and  then  wo  hear  of  fresh  alluvial  diggings,  ?uch.  for  instance,  as  thosa 
at  Gulgong,  which  are  in  an  extension  of  a field  proclaimed  many  years 
pjrice ; but  experience  has  sbo^n  that  an  increased  and  increasing  resort  to 
the  crushing- mill  i?  infiuencing  the  minds  of  the  mining  community. 

That  gold  production  is  on  the  increase  no  one  can  doubt;  and  if  pros- 
pectors will  but  go  out  into  districts  that  abound  not  far  from  the  vicinity 
even  of  gold  fields,  where  no  pick  or  spade  has  been  employed,  new  ground 
will  assuredly  be  found  where  “ reefs,”  as  they  are  called,  meet  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  at  almost  every  turn,  and  where  there  is  every  legitimate  reason  to 
infer  that  some  will  be  productive. 

It  ie  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  sooner  are  we  off  the  carbonlferou-:* 
areas  rich  in  coal  and  its  associated  minerals,  than  we  are  in  a region  in  whicli 
are  tracts  where  gold  and  copper  and  lead  abound.  And,  passing  trom  the 
sedimentary  to  the  plufonic  rocks,  we  can  discover  granif^es  which,  however 
barren  externally,  are  within  frequently  chaigen  with  the  valuable  ore  of  tin. 
So  lhat  the  three  great  geological  divisions  of  our  Colony  are  replete  w'ith 
mineritl  treasures  that  are  practically  inexhaustible. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  assign  any  strict  measurement  in  superficial  area 
to  the  actiial  amount  of  land  capable  of  famishing  present  proofs  of  this, 
because,  as  we  well  know,  metals  are  local,  and  not  universal. 

! During  mv  last  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  Western  District,  I not  onlr 
saw  the  operations  that  are  going  on,  but  passed  over  many  miles  of  country 
in  which  the  rocks  that  belong  to  a golden  area  yet  remain  in  their  original 
condition,  and  will  so  remain  till  some  fortunate  adventurer  stumbles  by 
accident  on  a tangible  encouragement. 

V Coal. 

The  coal  measures  of  New  South  Wales  are  most  extensive 
and  valuable.  They  extend  from  the  29th  to  the  35th  parallel  of 
S.  latitude ; they  crop  out  to  the  water’s  edge  along  many  miles 
of  the  seaboard,  and  vast  carboniferous  areas  are  intersected  by 
two  lines  of  railway  at  distances  of  nearly  100  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  while  the  third  line,  that  to  the  north,  runs  through 
coal  fields  over  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  New  South  Wales 
coal  is  admirably  adapted  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  burnt  in  all 
the  steamships  trading  to  the  southern  hemisphere ; and  meets 
the  English  c„al  in  the  markets  of  India  and  China  at  equal 
prices.  The  Imperial  G-overnment  have  issued  instructions  to 
the  effect  that  the  squadrons  of  the  British  Navy  stationed  in 
the  Pacific  shall  henceforth  be  supplied  with  Australian  coal ; 
and  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  have  been  received  autho- 
rizing the  purchase  of  11,000  tons  of  New  South  Wales  coal, 
to  be  delivered  during  the  present  year  at  the  various  naval 
stations  in  the  Indian  and  China  Seas.  The  only  limit  to  our 
export  trade  in  this  commodity  is  that  imposed  by  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  seeking  freights.  The  principal  collieries  at  present 
worked  are  situated  within  10  miles  of  Newcastle,  a commodious 
harbour  about  50  miles  north  of  Sydney ; but  valuable  mines  are 
also  worked  near  Wollongong,  60  miles  south  of  Sydney,  and  at 
Hartley,  about  90  miles  inland  on  the  western  line  of  railway. 
The  A.  A.  Co.’s  seam  is  163  feet  from  the  surface,  and  150  feet 
below  sea  level,  and  its  average  thickness  is  about  ten  feet.  It  is 
highly  bituminous  ; and  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  several 
other  seams  in  the  same  locality  which  are  however  nearer  the 
surface.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  work  a seam  near 
Murrurundi,  120.jpiles  north-west  of  Newcastle;  and  efforts  are 
also  being  made  to  bring  the  coal  of  the  Clarence  into  the  local 
market.  A large  area  of  our  coal  fields  must  long  remain 
undeveloped  excepting  for  local  requirements,  for  it  is  not  likely 
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that  ininea  far  inland  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  those 
only  a few  miles  from  the  ports  of  shipment.  At  Stroud  a seam 
of  more  than  30  feet  in  thickness  crops  out  on  the  banks  of  a 
creek,  and  this  thickness  has  been  verified  by  several  trial  pits 
sunk  in  the  dip  side.  Another  seam  near  Branxton,  on  the 
northern  line  of  railway,  is  22  feet  thick,  and  contains  no  less  than 
seven  varieties  of  coal,  all  of  them  good  and  separated  only  by 
thin  partings  of  shale.  The  late  Mr.  Wm.  Keene,  Examiner  for 
Coal  Fields,  in  a j^eport  to  the  Grovernment,  says : “ I have  examined 
seams  more  than  700  miles  to  the  north  of  Newcastle,  belonging 
to  the  same  deposits  as  we  are  working  in  the  Hunter,  covered 
and  underlaid  by  the  same  fossil  flora  and  fauna ; and  "we  inay 
without  boasting  claim  to  rank  with  the  most  extensive  coal  fields 
in  the  world.”  Locomotive  power  is  used  at  all  the  Hunter 
Kiver  mines,  and,  with  the  shipping  facilities  which  exist  at  New- 
castle at  the  present  time,  we  are  able  to  load  40,000  tons  of  coal 
per  week.  The  means  of  shipment  can  of  course  be  indefinitely 
increased. 

The  Hartley  coal  measures  are  the  last  which  have  been  brought 
under  tribute  by  the  miner,  and  in  a year  or  two  their  trade 
with  the  western  interior  must  become  very  great.  The  coal 
measures  there  are  close  to  the  railway,  and  they  are  known  to 
crop  out  over  an  area  of  10  square  miles.  The  seams  are  from 
9 to  11  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is  used  by  the  locomotives 
on  the  Grovernment  railway.  The  area  under  lease  for  coal 
mining  up  to  the  end  of  1872  was  34,720  acres  ; and  the  number 
of  coal  miners  2,150.  The  prices  of  coal  at  NewTastlo  free  on 
board  ship  are:  best  screened,  12s. ; unscreened,  11s. ; small,  6s. 
The  miners  are  paid  4s.  3d.  per  ton  for  hewing  coal.  The  miners 
work  by  the  piece  and  can  therefore  get  much  or  little  as  pleases 
them.  They  seldom  work  more  than  eight  hours,  and  in  that 
time  can  average  three  tons.  The  work,  however,  is  not  always 
continuous  as  the  demand  is  sometimes  slack,  and  then  there  is 
no  work  for  the  “ back  shift.” 

The  quantity  of  coal  raised  from  New  South  Wales  Mines  to 
the  end  of  1871,  was  9,816,693  tons  ; the  quantity  exported  was 
5,885,493  tons,  of  the  value  of  £3,790,223.  ^ 

Our  coal  has  established  a high  reputation  in  all  the  countries 
w'ith  which  we  trade.  In  1871  (the  last  year  for  which  returns 
are  availgible)  we  exported  565/129  tons  of  the  value  of  £256,690. 
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Victoria  took  84,916  tons ; Xew  Zealand  39,705 ; Queensland 
1,694 ; Western  Australia  390 ; South  Australia  29,786 ; Tasmania 
5,979 ; South  Sea  Islands  1,804 ; Xew  Caledonia  149 ; Shanghai 
12,703;  United  States  (California)  24,814;  Hongkong  23,211; 
Petropaulouski  4,542 ; Mauritius  2,962 ; Poo  Chow  Poo  558 ; 
Manila  3,431 ; Valparaiso  203  ; Singapore  1,474 ; Bombay  4,016 ; 
Japan  943;  Choo  Poo  378;  Calcutta  1,722;  Ho  Ho  152;  Java 
3,568 ; Honolulu  3,592  ; Bankok  134  ; Amoy  950 ; Ceylon  1,380 ; 
Guam  161 ; Saigon  412  ; Sumatra  466 ; and  Moluccas  490. 

His  ExceDency  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  "sisited  Newcastle  and 
the  Hunter  in  September  of  last  year ; and  at  a banquet  given 
by  the  citizens  in  his  honor,  he  made  the  following  remarks,  which 
are  valuable,  not  merely  for  the  information  they  contaiu,  but  as 
conveying  the  impressions  of  a gentleman  of  large  experience 
and  wide  observation  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  had  then 
recently  assumed  the  office  of  Go vemor-in- Chief  of  this  Colony. 
He  said : — 

I belieye  tkis  extensive  district  is  second  to  none  in  the  Colony  as  regards 
the  wealth  of  its  resources,  and  the  enterprising  and  industrious  character  of 
its  popiilation.  Xor  are  its  resources  a matter  of  merely  local  interest.  For 
in  its  almost  unlimited  coal-fields  it  appears  to  me  that  the  district  possesses  a 
permanent  source  of  wealth,  which  not  only  must  emdch  this  immediate 
locality,  but  which  will,  I believe,  contribute  more  than  any  other  of  the  rich 
and  varied  productions  of  this  wonderful  country  to  establish  the  future 
greatness  of  Jsew  South  Wales  upon  a solid  basis.  The  effect  which  this 
important  industry  has  had  upon  the  trade  and  pi'dspsrity  of  Newcastle  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  very  remarkable.  I believe  it  is  only  fifty  years 
since  a gentleman,  now  residing  amongst  you,  and  whose  son,  I am  told,  is 
present  here  to-day,  embarked  in  what  must  have  been  then  considered  an 
undertaking  of  a very  speculative  character,  in  asking  permission  from  the 
Government  to  build  a sloop  of  fifty  tons  to  trade  with  the  “ Coal  Eiver.” 
Seven  years  after  that,  in  1829,  I find  the  item  of  coal  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  amongst  the  productions  of  this  Colony.  In  1829,  I think  it  was,  800 
tons  of  coal,  valued  at  £400,  were  raised  in  the  district  of  Newcastle.  At 
that  time,  also,  if  I am  informed  coivectly,  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  Newcastle  and  Sydney  was  a single  cutter,  called  the  “Lord 
Liverpool,”  of  eighty  tons  burden,  which  frequently  occupied  two  or  three 
weeks  on  the  passage.  But  how  different  is  the  picture  which  we  see 
around  us  this  day.  Why,  last  year — that  is  iu  1871 — 790,143  tons  of  ccal 
were  raised  from  the  Northern  Coal-fields,  of  the  value  of  £274,000.  Of  tlis 
565,000  tons  of  coalf  valued  at  over  a quarter  of  a million  sterling,  was 
exported  from  the  port  of  Newcastle  to  twenty-seven  Foreign  and  Inter- 
colonial ports,  in  nearly  1,000  vessels.  As  regards  the  trade  of  the  por-t,  it 
appears  to  me  at  present  to  rival  that  of  the  metropolitan  port  of  Sydney,  as 
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I find  thafc  last  yea^-^^xclusive  altogether  of  coasters,  1,040  ressels,  of  376,000 
tons  burden,  cleared  from  the  Port  of  Newcastle  for  Foreign  and  IntercolonMl 
ports,  whilst  the  total  munber  of  vessels  clearing  from  the  whole  of  the  Colony, 
including  Newcastle,  was  only  2,123,  whose  tonnage  was  794,000  tons.  In 
short,  Newcastle,  which  only  a few  years  ago,  within  the  recollection  of 
gentlemen  now  sitting  at  this  table,  was  an  unimportant,  isolated,  and  almost 
unknown  village  on  the  coast,  communicating  with  Sydney  by  means  of  a 
single  cutter  of  eighty  tons  burden,  is  now  a large  and  thriving  port,  bustling 
with  commercial  life  and  activity,  and  brought  by  means  of  the  steamers  and 
the  telegraph  into  intimate  association  with  the  outside  world.  I scarcely  ' 
remember  anything  which  can  compare  with  the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  Newcastle  has  risen,  except  some  of  the  incidents  which  we  read  of  in 
the  fortunes  of  Aladdin.  And  I think  I may  fairly  say  that  your  genius  of 
the  lamp  is  your  coal.  Nor  do  I think  that  Newcastle  is  going  to  remain 
stationary.  Indeed,  looking  at  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  vastness  of  your  resources,  it  is  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  imagina- 
tion when  contemplating  the  future  of  Newcastle,  which  is  destined,  I 
believe,  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  commercial  cities  in  these  seas.  The 
place  is  not  only  the  natural  port  and  outlet  for  one  of  the  richest  and  largest 
agriculture  districts  in  the  Colony,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a railway  of 
over  124  miles  in  length  j but,  as  I have  said,  it  possesses  coal  deposits  of 
superior  quality,  capable  of  being  economically  worked,  conveniently  situated 
for  export,  and  in  extent  sufficient  to  supply  the  world. 

Keeosene. 

Th^  Colony  is  rich  in  deposits  of  brown  cannel  oil  eoals  and 
oil  shales.  They  exist  in  many  places  at  wide  areas  apart,  and 
are  so  rich  that  in  a very  short  period  the  exportation  of  kerosene 
shale  and  oil  may  be  expected  to  assume  great  proportions. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  working  the  valuable  seams  near 
Murrurundi,  in  the  Northern  district,  and  for  some  few  years  the 
manufacture  of  oil  has  been  carried  on  near  Wollongong  and 
at  Hartley,  from  the  Hartley  shale,  which  is  brought  down  by 
railway.  The  company  has  invested  £100,000  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil,  and  their  works  are  very  extensive  and  complete.  At  the 
present  time  they  manufacture  8,000  gallons  of  oil  per  week,  and  in 
about  a month  hence  their  manufacturing  power  will  be  increased 
to  12,000  gallons  weekly.  The  price  of  American  kerosene  oil, 
wholesale,  in  Sydney,  is  2s.  7d.  per  gallon,  but  the  Shale  and  Oil 
Company  produce  an  excellent  article,  which  they  sell  wholesale  at 
Is.  8d.  per  gallon,  a price  which  enables  them^to  pay  a dividend 
of  12^  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  If  further  proof  were  needed  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  the  colonial  shale,  it  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  company  exports  large  quantities  of  it  for  gas- 
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making  purposes  to  Melbourne  and  San  Francisco.  Under  tb© 
present  mode  of  retorting,  the  stale  gives  a return  of  150  gallons 
of  crude  nil  to  the  ton,  and  after  treatment  and  distillation  gives 
a return  of  75  gallons  of  clear  burning  oil,  besides  25  per  cent,  of 
otter  marketable  commodities.  A ton  of  tte  Hartley  coal  gives 
18,000  feet  of  gas  with  an  illuminating  power  equal  to  forty 
candles.  Witt  a practically  unlimited  extent  of  stale  land,  it  is 
obvious  ttat  tte  manufacture  and  export  of  kerosene  is  likely  to 
go  on  increasing,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  tt© 
manufacturers  of  ttis  Colony  obtain  complete  possession  of  tt© 
Australian  markets. 

A visitor  to  tte  Company’s  mine  at  Hartley,  in  1871,  gives  tto 
following  picture  of  a mining  settlement  in  one  of  tte  wildest, 
most  rugged,  and,  but  for  tte  railway,  inaccessible  parts  of 
Australia : — 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  this  secluded  yallej  is  the  ear# 
which  ifl  taken  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  miners.  They  have 
all  comfortable  residences,  and  although  there  is  a small  store  on  the  ground 
there  is  no  public-house.  A Public  School  has  been  established  for  some 
time,  and  the  names  on  the  roU  number  fifty-three,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  forty.  There  are  occasional  visits  from  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Wesleyan  denominations,  scarcely  a Sunday  passing  without 
one  or  other  performing  Divine  Service  in  the  valley.  A medical  man  is 
engaged  by  the  Company,  and  paid  a small  quarterly  sum  by  the  miners.  In 
order  to  induce  a settlement  on  thq  ground  of  a steady  fixed  population  of 
miners,  the  Company  are  about  to  offer  to  men  in  their  employ  plots  of  ground 
sufilcient  for  a house  and  garden.  The  freehold  of  these  plots  would  be  sold 
at  a merely  nominal  price,  the  Company  reserving  to  theroBelves  the  right 
^ minerals  under  the  surface.  • 

Ibon. 

Iron  ores  are  widely  disseminated  ttronghont  the  Colony,  tte 
principal  beds  being  hematite.  Little  or  nothing,  however,  has 
yet  been  done  to  bring  them  into  the  market,  although  many 
inquiries  are  now  being  made  with  a view  to  commence  smelting 
operations ; and  it  is  not  unlikely  ttat  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  we  stall  have  extensive  works  at  Hartley,  near  New- 
castle, and  on  tte  coast  of  lUawarra,-  where  tte  richest  ores  exist 
side  by  side  with  tte  best  bituminous  coal  and  with  lime,  and  in 
the  case  of  tte  last  named  localities  there  is  ttis  further  advantage, 
proximity  to  water  carriage.  The  attempt  to  manufacture  iron 
at  Nattai  on  tte  iouttern  line  of  railway  was  commenced  some 
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years  ago  j 4,000  tons  were  raised  in  1865  of  the  stated  value 
of  £1,500.  But  the  coal  in  the  vicinity  was  not  exactly  suited 
to  the  purpose ; and  in  the  absence  of  the  railway,  then  in- 
complete, but  which  now  passes  through  the  ground,  the.  carriage 
of  lime  and  other  heavy  materials  proved  fatal  to  early  attempts 
as  a commercial  speculation.  Want  of  the  requisite  skill 
probably  operated  as  a still  greater  obstacle.  It  is  expected  that 
the  works  will  soon  be  re-opened,  now  that  railway  carriage  is 
available  and  the  price  of  iron  has  advanced.  The  iron  at 
Isattai  is  tough,  close-grained,  easily  worked,  and  contains  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  ore. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Engineering  Association  at  Sydney, 
last  year,  Mr.  Croll,  a gentleman  who  has  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject,  remarked : — 

The  iron  ore  which  has  been  wrought  has  been  found  to  bo  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  richer  than  the  iron  ore  of  Q-reat  Britain.  We  have  only  one  iron- 
works in  the  Colony  ; and,  I ajn  sorry  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  been  commercially  unsuccessful.  But  although  this  company  has  been 
surrounded  by  a number  of  difficulties  which  are  sure  do  beset  a new  enterprise 
in  a young  colony,  they  have  done  siifficient  to  show  that  our  Colonial  iron 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  iron  in  the  world.  They  produced  iron  which 
was  sent  home  to  England,  and  found  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  suitable 
for  making  into  a superior  kind  of  steel.  About  seven  years  ago  I had  an 
opportunity  of  assisting  to  test  the  cohesive  strength  of  our  wrought  iron  in 
comparison  with  other  iron  generally  used.  The  testing  was  done  by  getting 
a number  of  pieces  of  the  different  kinds  of  iron  made  with  a ring  on  each 
end,  and  a short  part  in  the  middle,  made  in  thickness  to  a quarter  of  an  inch 
gauge.  It  was  then  suspended,  and  weights  were  applied  until  it  broke.  And 
it  was  found  that  it  stood  from  50  to  100  lbs.  more  than  different  iron  used, 
such  as  BBH,  and  several  others  ; and  it  was  only  equalled  by  the  Lowmore 
iron;  and  if  there  was  any  difference  fte  Fitzroy  iron  was  the  strongest.  At 
the  same  time  I also  saw  several  experiments  tried  with  the  cast-iron  bars  of 
about  2 feet  long,  1^  x inch  thick.  These  bars  were  suspended  by  each  end, 
and  weights  applied  to  the  middle  until  they  broke ; and  by  a line  being 
stretched  from  end  to  end  it  was  found  that  it  bent  over  an  inch  before  it 
broke.  This  shows  the  toughness  and  flexibility  of  the  Colonial  cast  iron.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  only  iron  ore  that  lias  been  tried  has  been  the 
Fitzroy  ore,  although  good  samples  have  been  found  along  the  coast.  A few 
months  ago  I was  at  Orange,  and  I got  a piece  of  iron  ore,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  shows  that  it  is  nearly  all  iron. 

Our  workers  in  metals  have  proved  by  their  industry,  ingenuity, 
*i\d  enterprise  that  they  have  lost  none  of  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  race  from  which  they  have  sprung.  Our  iron  beds  are 
almost  C'>-exbensive  with  our  coal  measures ; and,  considering  the 
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great  and  special  adyantages  this  Colony  possesses  fo-^  trade  with 
Foreign  Countries,  we  may  conclude  that  !N’ew  South  TTalcs  is 
destined  to  emulate  the  industrial  greatness  of  Britain,  if  not,  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  to  surpass  it.  “ Every  man  of  thought,”  says 
a well  known  writer  on  Greology,  “ must  be  more  or  less  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  much  of  Britain’s  supremacy  in  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  industry  has  arisen  from  the  rich  and  readily 
accessible  coal  fields.  They  are  the  mainspring  of  her  mechanical 
power  and  the  stay  of  her  commercial  greatness.  These  two 
substances,  coal  and  iron,  have  been  the  main  factors  in  all  recent 
progress ; and  that  which  most  broadly  distinguishes  the  Britain 
of  the  present  from  the  Britain  of  preceding  centuries  is  the 
extended  and  extending  use  of  these  two  substances  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  steam  engine.”  These  words  will  soon  be 
as  applicable  to  New  South  "Wales  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
as  they  are  to  G-reat  Britain  in  the  northern  belt  of  the  Globe. 

COPPEB. 

Of  the  copper  mines  opened  to  the  end  of  1871,  seven  were  in 
the  Western  District,  and  two  in  the  South,  and  the  value  of  their 
production  was  £47,275  for  that  year.  During  1872  several  other 
mines  have  been  opened,  and  are  producing  a much  larger  supply. 
Official  statistics  are  not  yet  available.  The  richest  copper  mines 
opened  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Bourke,  in 
the  West,  and  of  Gnulburn  in  the  South.  In  the  Orange  district 
outcrops  of  copper  carbonates  have  been  found  over  an  area  of 
twenty  miles  square.  The  Monaro  and  Shoalhaven  country  is 
also  known  to  be  very  rich  in  copper  ores,  and  companies  have 
within  the  last  few  months  been  formed  to  work  them.  Now 
that  the  country  is  being  opened  by  railways  and  roads,  this 
branch  of  industry  is  becoming  daily  more  important  and 
valuable  ; and,  although  we  are  constantly  drawing  off  bodies  of 
miners  from  South  Australia,  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  Colony 
still  is  skilled  miners  ; and  had  we  but  mining  engineers  of  un- 
doubted abi^ty  and  experience  the  capitalists  of  Sydney  would 
at  once  embark  in  many  mining  enterprises  from  'which  they  are 
now  compelled  to  stand  aloof. 

TlieEev.  W.  B.  Clarke  says  : “ That  copper  and  tin  appear  to  bo 
a-3  abundant  metals  here  as  in  Cornwall.  Copper  has  been  made 
known  in  great  abundance  vrithin  the  I ast  year  in  the  far  western 
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interior,  which  was  generally  considered  to  be  a flat  uninteresting 
desert  between  the  Lachlan,  Bogan,  and  Darling.  Coba,  about 
90  miles  S.E.  of  Fort  Bourke,  is  now  a mining  district ; and  having 
examined  them,  I can  speak  favourably  of  the  value  of  its  ores. 
Some  gold  has  been  detected  in  another  quarter  nearer  the  Dar- 
ling, and  iron,  which  also  occurs  at  Coba,  is  found  on  the  New 
Tear’s  Eange,  S.E,  of  the  junction  of  the  Bogan.  Copper  is 
expected  also  from  that  Eange.  The  character  of  that  then  waste 
countiy  given  by  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell — “ low,  bare  ridges,  scanty 
vegetation,  water  very  scarce,  and  vast  level  plains” — will  shortly 
deserve  to  be  exchanged  for  one  of  a more  valuable  kind,  Eecently 
copper  lodes  hare  been  taken  up  near  the  head  of  the  Bogan,  and 
I have  been  impressed  'with  the  great  value  of  the  whole  area 
between  Molong,  Croker’s  Eange,  and  the  head  of  the  Bogan 
Eiver.  Similarly  we  may  notice  the  development  of  copper  to 
the  south  of  Bathurst,  in  the  Great  Cow  Elat  Mine.  In  Maneroo, 
too,  there  has  been  found  copper  alloyed  with  antimony  ; and  I 
have  a specimen  from  near  Bathurst,  in  which  no  less  than  eighteen 
ores  and  other  minerals  are  combined  together.”/ 


The  discovery  of  the  tin  ores  in  the  Northern  Districts  of  the 
Colony  in  1870  was  scarcely  less  sudden  or  exciting  than  that  of 
gold  in  1851,  although  the  existence  of  both  of  these  metals  was 
spoken  of  by  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke  some  years  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  their  marketable  value  by  the  public.  The  extent  of 
tin-bearing  land  in  the  Colony  cannot  yet  be  even  approximately 
stated,  but  the  area  k known  to  be  Vfery  great,  and  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  districts  where  the  miners  are  now  employed.  The  analogy 
between  tin  mining  and  mining  for  gold  in  the  early  stages  is 
complete,  for  the  process  consists  simply  of  washing  the  tin  from 
the  soil  through  which  it  is  disseminated.  The  principal  centres 
of  this  industry  in  the  North  are  Inverell,  Glen  Innes,  and  from 
Tenterfield  right  up  to  the  Queensland  border,  and  very  important 
discoveries  of  this  metal  have,  within  the  last  few  #eeks,  been 
reported  from  Albury  and  other  parts  of  the  South-western  dis- 
trict. There  are  six  distinct  fields  in  the  North.  Mr.  F.  Gregory 
has  reported  to  the  Queensland  Government  that,  having  measured 
170  miles  of  creeks  and  river  beds  in  that  part  of  Queensland 
which- touches  the  northern  boundary  of  New  South  Wales,  he 
fdujxd  on  cakuUting  tho  Talu©  on  a fair  assumption  of  the  arerag® 
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amount  of  stream  tin  (irrespective  of  vein  or  matrix  tin)  that  it 
amounts  to  £13,000,000.  No  such  investigation  has  been  made 
on  behalf  of  this  Colony  ; but,  if  Mr.  Gregory’s  data  be  correct 
the  value  of  the  New  South  Wales  portion  of  that  one  field 
(which  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole)  may  be  set  down  at  £26,000,000. 
And  our  most  northerly  field  is  not  richer  thaja  those  which  are 
situated  farther  south. 

The  area  of  land  taken  up  under  mineral  lease  (mostly  for  tin) 
in  1872,  was  377,515  acres,  the  deposits  upon  which  amounted  to 
£94,378.  Numerous  companies  were  formed  in  Sydney  during 
the  year,  but  in  many  instances  the  tin  wealth  of  the  land  has 
been  overvalued,  so  that  much  loss  and  disappointment  will  be  the 
result.  The  average  cost  of  washing  out  a ton  of  tin  ore  may  be  set 
down  at  £20,  and  the  ore  in  the  Sydney  market  is  now  sold  at  from 
£60  to  £80  per  ton  according  to  assay  ; so  that  after  making  every 
deduction  for  bags  and  carriage  to  market,  there  is  still  an  ample 
profit  upon  any  reasonable  investment  of  capital.  The  latest 
advices  received  here  by  post  at  the  time  of  writic%  this  pamphlet 
are  contained  in  Messrs.  Mort  & Co.’s  London  circular,  dated 
November  28, 1872.  They  report : — “The  quality  of  the  Australian 
ingot  tin  coming  forward  appears  to  be  remarkably  fine.  A few 
tons  were  sold  on  the  26th  inst.  at  £136  to  £138,  while  the  value 
of  Straits  on  the  same  day  was  only  £134  Should  this  standard 
be  maiatained  we  may  look  for  the  Australian  production  taking 
a very  high  rank  in  the  market.”  Lon4on  telegrams,  dated  Peb- 
ruary  1st,  1873,  quote  tin  at  £146  per  ton.  Tin  appeared  among 
the  list  of  exports  from  New  South  Wales  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  and  up  to  the  31st  Deceniber,  the  quantity  seQt  aw^y  was — 
ingot  tin,  91  tons  18  cwt.,  stated  value,  £12,623 ; and  tin  ore, 
1,031  tons  12  cwt.,  stated  value,  £75,955.  The  total  quantity 
received  in  Sydney  during  that  year  (1872)  was  1730  tons  1 cwt., 
and  the  stated  value,  £123,274.  Much  of  this  was  from  the 
Queensland  field,  having  been  sent  to  Sydney  for  shipment. 
Several  veins  or  lodes  of  tin  have  been  discovered  on  all  the  fields 
in  this  colonj” ; but  work  is  at  present  almost  exclusively  directed 
to  washing  the  stream  or  drift  tin. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  tin  in  New  South 
Wales,  from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  will  probably  be 
read  with  interest 

The  stream  tin  muBt,  cf  conree,  be  quarternsry  or  recent  in  its  present 
Tm  steas  hM  bees  found  in  the  bed  oi  im  Shc!\ihaTcn.«  b«.t| 
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the  actual  lode  has  never  been  discovered.  In  several  other  localities  tin  is 
known  to  me  as  having  been  found,  either  as  stream  tin,  or  wood  tin,  in  the 
ordinarj  gold  drifts  with  other  loose  minerals — indications,  as  I consider  such 
instances,  of  future  discoveries  in  parts  of  the  Colony  not  yet  searched.  The 
great  granite  masses  in  this  Colony  are  not,  probably,  all  so  richly  endowed  as 
some  particular  spots  which  are  now  found  so  prolific ; but,  having  seen  the 
greater  part  of  them,  I am  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  for  centuries  to 
come  the  industry  now  commenced  will  continue  to  occupy  a prominent  position 
among  the  producers  of  Colonial  wealth,  just  as  the  mines  of  Tenassei’ira, 
Merghui,  and  Malacca  have  not  decreased  in  value  since  the  commencement 
of  their  working.  In  Malacca  many  of  the  lodes  are  horizontal.  The  average 
produce  of  the  above-named  mines  is  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  and  its  value  is 
reckoned  at  nearly  4^  millions  per  annum. 

Tho  only  geological  examination  which  has  yet  been  made  is 
that  by  Mr.  Surveyor  Wilkinson,  who,  during  the  last  few  months, 
has  been  investigating  the  geological  characte?  of  the  tin-bearing 
country  on  Cope’s  Creek,  near  Inverell.  In  a report  to  the 
Government,  dated  6th  December,  1872,  he  says  — 

Hitherto  miners  have  carefuUy  confined  their  operations  to  working  the 
recent  alluvium  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks ; surfacing  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  the  creek  drifts  have  yielded  the 
largest  supply  of  tin  ore.  Narrow  alluvial  flats  extend  along  the  coui’se  of 
Cope’s  Creek ; in  them  the  alluvium  seldom  obtains  a greater  thickness  than 
20  feet,  the  wash-dirt  scarcely  averaging  2 feet  thick.  In  the  bed  of  the  creek 
but  little  stripping  is  required,  and  the  wash  in  places  averages  3 feet  deep. 
The  yield  is  from  a /ew  ounces  up  to  8 or  10  pounds  weight  (in  some 
instances)  of  stream  tin  to  the  dish,  and  is  generally  the  same  in  most  claims, 
though  some  have  larger  rich  patches  than  others.  In  Mr.  Holme’s  claim, 
the  “ Victoria,”  between  Captain  Swinton’s  station  and  the  Inverell  Company’s 
mine,  eleven  ciot.  of  stream  tin  in  one  day  have  been  obtained  by  twelve  men. 
I have  colleeted  statistics  from  twenty-seven  mines,  the  yield  of  tin  ore  up  to 
the  present  time,  together  with  the  number  of  men  employed,  &c.  These 
statistics  show  that  310  were  employed  for  an  average  period  of  four  months^ 
and  that  the  total  yield  of  tin  ore  has  been  319  tons  ; of  this,  one  mine,  the 
“ Britannia,”  has  raised  50  tons  in  six  months.  In  estimating  from  these 
data  the  average  earnings  per  man,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the 
inelemency  of  the  weather,  floods,  and  the  lime  required  for  the  erection  of 
necessary  improvements  and  machinery,  the  miners  Avere  not  actually  employed 
in  raising  tin  ore  probably  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  average  time  above 
stated.  When  the  weather  becomes  more  settled,  and  the* miners  fully 
employed,  the  average  returns  from  Cope’s  Creek  will  probably  increase. 
The  above-mentioned  319  tons  of  ore  were  from  only  twenty-seven  mines. 
There  are  other  mines  in  this  district  Avhich  I was  unable  to  visit.  However*, 

I believe  that  the  total  yield  of  stream  tin  from  Cope’s  Creek  up  to  the 
present  time  will  not  much  exceed  400  tons.  With  reference  to  the  richness 
of  the  recent  alluvial  deposits  in  Cope’s  Creek,  the  statistics  which  I have 
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giyen  above  "will  speak  fsTOurably.  Some  of  tbe  singer  claims  cannot  take 
long  to  be  -worked  out,  -while  many  others  wdll  require  several  years  to  exhaust 
them  of  their  riches,  according  to  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the 
system  of  management,  I cannot  believe  that  in  many  cases  astonisliing  rich 
yields  will  be  revealed,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tin  mining  in  this 
district  will  become  a profitable  industry  for  a numerous  population  during 
nsany  years  to  come.  Rich  specimens  of  copper  ore  foxmd  in  the  district  have 
been  shown  to  me.  Sapphires  of  various  colours  are  of  common  occurrence 
with  the  stream  tin  in  Cope’s  Creek.  Two  diamonds  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Darby’s  Branch  Creek, — on  the  Britannia  Mine.  I am  informed 
that  as  many  as  sixiy  diamonds,  from  one  claim,  forty,  from  another,  were 
obtained  lately  in  the  Bora  or  Maid’s  Creek,  a few  miles  S.W.  from  the 
Bundarra,  crossing  Cope’s  Creek. 

The  following  paragraphs,  clipped  from  the  Sydney  Horning 
Herald,  December  2,  1872,  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  tin  deposits  of  the  Colony.  They  are  a fair  sample 
of  many  others  which  are  published  in  the  newspapers  daily : — 

Mount  Mitchell  Tin  M.  Co. — The  extract  from  manager’s  report  of  the 
28th  October : “ I forwarded  6 tons  2 cwt;  3 quarters  16  lbs.  of  tin  ore 

yesterday,  and  the  ground  I am  working  is  turning  out  well.  I ha-ve  been 
sluicing  with  only  one  set  of  boxes  for  nine  days,  for  35  bags  tin  ore,  and 
expect  to  extract  from  10  to  12  ozs.  of  gold  from  the  ore.  In  this  ground  I 
expect  to  realize  fully  one  half  of  the  cost  of  working  in  gold  alone.” 

Sydney  Tin  Company. — Telegram  firom  mining  manager,  dated  2nd  Nov- 
ember, states  : “ Tin  ore  obtained  during  the  -week,  over  8 tons,  proceeds  of 

six  boxes.  Sixty  men  are  employed ; am  sending  away  13  tons  on  4th 
November.  Have  engaged  teams  for  6 tons  more.” 

Modem  Briton  Tin. — The  manager  reports  the  arrival  in  Sydney  of  476 
ingots  of  tin,  weight  6 tons  14  c-wt.,  the  produce  of  this  company’s  mine,  and 
smelted  at  the  Stockton  "Works,  Newcastle. 

Ruby  Creek  Tin  Co. — The  mining  manager  reports:  “Work  delayed 

this  week  by  the  rain.  Yield  about  3 tons  ; water  supply  sufficient.  The 
manager  has  received,  through  a mercantile  firm  of  this  city,  a report  from 
their  London  brokers  on  a small  parcel  of  ore  sent  home  per  overland  mail, 
the  bulk  having  been  shipped  by  the  Narcissus.  The  brokere  give  the  value, 
at  that  date  (October  5),  of  the  Ruby  Creek  ore  at  £101  10s.  per  ton  in 
Cornwall,  and  speak  of  it  as  splended  metal.” 

Rex  Tin  Cc^ — The  mining  manager  reports  under  date  of  the  5th  instant : 
“We  have  struck  another  rich  patch.  The  prospects  of  the  lode  are  also  good. 
I have  consigned  to  you  now  107  bags,  and  in  a few  days  50  bags  more  -will 
fohow.” 

Big  Ruby  Tin  Co. — The  mining  manager  reports  : “I  have  twenty-eight 

men  at  work,  and  the  average  since  starting  has  been  9 tons  per  week.  I hare 
forwarded  697  bags  tin  ore,  and  we  have  another  6 tons  ready  to  start.” 
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Haslemire  Tin  M.  Co. — The  manager  reports  under  date  the  6th  instant, 
that  the  party  on  the  island  got  4 bags  yesterday  afternoon  and  8 bags  more 
to-day.  He  further  says  : “ The  seam  of  ore  looks  first  rate  j it  is  from  12 

to  15  inches  thick  and  over  6 feet  -wide.” 

Great  Dividing  Kango  Tin  Co.  ; — Manager  reports  : “ Expect  to  send  2 
tons  a week  during  dry  season,  and  10  tons  a week  as  soon  as  we  get  full 
supply  of  water.  In  cutting  a Irench  across  a large  flat  we  found  that  the 
tin  was  not  confined  to  the  creek,  but  extends  across  the  'entire  flat.  I 
obtained  as  much  as  10  lbs.  to  the  dish,  170  feet  back  from  the  creek,  and 
several  pounds  to  the  dish  even  from  some  post-holes  I sunk.  I believe  that 
this  flat  alone  contains  over  1,000  tons  of  tin." 

The  Inverell  Courier  of  the  2nd  November,  in  speaking  of  the  mines  at 
Cope’s  Creek,  remarks  : — " Lady  Emily  : This  company  are  in  full  work  with 
ten  men,  and  are  averaging  half  a ton  pei*  day.  Victoria  Company  commenced 
sluicing  last  Wednesday  week,  and  obtained  half  a ton  by  Saturday,  and  15 
cwt.  for  the  week  ending  last  Thursday.  This  company  have  suflfered  severely 
by  the  heavy  floods.  Lyngarr  Company  have  commenced  washing,  and 
obtained  13  cwt.  for  two  days’  work,  with  two  men  and  a boy.  Parker, 
Brothers,  and  Company,  have  ten  men  at  work,  and  obtain  about  9 cwt.  a day 
with  2 boxes.  7 tons  of  ore  were  sent  away  on  Tuesday  last.  The  Rose 
Company,  Flood  and  party : (First  block)  Four  men  are  at  work,  and  with 

1 box  the  yield  with  3 days’  washing  was  6 cwt.  In  the  second  block,  north 
of  the  Creek,  operations  have  just  been  commenced,  and  5 cwt.  was  the  result 
for  two  days’  working,  with  one  box,'  and  they  are  now  engaged  stripping 
two  paddocks,  in  which  five  men  are  employed  Alabama  Company  have  four 
men  working,  two  sets  of  boxes,  the  yield  being  14  cwt  for  the  week.  Hackett’s 
Downfall  have  only  two  men  at  work,  and  for  one  day’s  washing  2 cwt.  was 
the  result.  O’Regan  and  Co. — Morning  Star  Company — have  been  prevented 
by  the  floods  from  opening  up  the  ground  ; there  are  six  men  employed,  and 
the  yield  of  the  week  has  been  1 ton.  The  total  yield  has  been  30  tons. 
Romley  and  party  have  two  men  at  work,  and  they  obtain  21  cwt.  per*  day. 
Boggy  ^amp  have  eleven  men  employed  with  two  boxes,  and  raise  from  half 
^ a ton  to  12  cwt.  per  week.  They  have  taken  out  about  8 tons  up  to  date. 

The  Inverell  Courier  of  the  9th  November,  speaking  of  a piece  of  lode  tin 
recently  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cope’s  Creek,  says : — “ The 
specimen,  which  was  a thing  to  be  admired,  was  in  shape  sometliing  like  the 
half  of  a small  flat  cheese,  and  weighed,  we  should  say,  about  20  lbs.  It  was 
a mass  of  tin  crystals,  encased  in  a thin  layer  of  dry  cement,  almost  as  white 
as  chalk.  The  sample  was  taken  from  a seam  or  lode  of  the  same  con- 
sistence, at  a depth  of  35  feet  from  the  surface,  and  we  w^e  told  much 
finer  specimens  could  be  obtained,  but  that  they  will  not  hold  together  when 
the  cement  becomes  dry.” 

In  speaking  of  the  recent  discoveries,  a late  issue  of  the  Alhury  Banner 
says ; — “ The  late  finds  on  the  various  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Murray,  on 
the  New  South  Wales  side  of  the  river,  bid  fair  to  excel  in  magnitude  and 
iraportanco  the  best  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koetong. 
The  nearest  point  at  which  tin  in  payable  quantities  is  known  to  evict  is 
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Basin  Creek,  on  the  Dorr^  Dorra  nm.  Commencing  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  Creek  and  going  upwards,  a large  block  of  ground,  covering  600  acres, 
has  been  leased  bj  Messrs.  Fleming,  Hayes,  and  Holman.  Higher  up,  on 
the  same  creek,  a still  larger  block  has  been  taken  up,  800  acres  having  been 
leased  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  Brothers,  Holman,  and  Williams.  In  almost  all 
parts  of  the  claim  a prospect  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tin  to  the  dish.  The 
ground  appears  also  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  carrying  on  of  sluicing 
operations.  At  the  end  of  the  claim  there  is  an  abrupt  descent  of  fully  20 
feet,  so  that  by  cutting  through  a very  small  portion  of  rock  a tail  race  with 
a capital  fall  could  be  easily  excavated.  A sample  of  the  tin  ore  from  this 
vicinity,  on  being  assayed,  gave  a return  of  seventy-two  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  Still  proceeding  up  the  river,  the  next  tin  country  of  any  importance 
is  the  Jinjellic  Swamp,  and  here  four  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered.  The 
first  prospectors  were  Day  and  Co.,  who  have  applied  for  an  80-acre  lease. 
During  the  past  week  the  remaining  three  lodes  were  struck  by  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Holman,  who  have  also  applied  for  80  acres  adjoining,  and 
parallel  with,  the  claim  of  Messrs  Day  and  Co.  A large  number  of  claims 
have  been  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Wellington,  Swift,  and  others,  for  streaming 
purposes  ; these  latter  claims  being  of  course  on  -the  lower  ground.  It  is 
believed  that  the  lodes  will  run  down  to  the  creek,  as  the  tin  washed  is  of  a 
course  heavy  description.  On  Lanky’s  Creek  the  whole  ground  is  taken  up, 
and  several  parties  are  engaged  in  cutting  tail  races,  in  order  to  commence 
work  in  a systematic  manner.  The  whole  of  the  ground  on  the  main  Jinjellic 
Creek  has  also  been  leased,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a short  time  be  in  thorough 
working  order.  At  the  Horse  Creek  the  tin  lodes  were  first  discovered  by 
Holman  and  Williams,  who  have,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Hayes,  Brothers, 
secured  four  25-acre  blocks.  Ifo  less  than  four  well-defined  lodes  run  through 
this  property,  and  pieces  of  pure  ruby  tin,  from  1 to  10  ozs.  in  weight,  are 
frequently  met  with.  Tin  has  already  been  traced  from  Jinjellic  to  the  Ten- 
mile  Creek,  and  every  day  brings  news  of  some  fresh  discovery." 

Silver,  Lead,  CI^^IABAE,  Diamonds,  &c. 

There  are  silver  and  lead  mines  near  Yass,  in  the  Southern 
Districts  (the  ore  from  which  has  been  sent  to  England  to  be 
separated),  and  near  Scone,  on  the  Hunter.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  silver  ore  at  Broulee,  near  Moruya.  Cinnabar  is 
found  in  the  Mudgee  district,  and  antimony  ores  have  been 
worked  in  the  Clarence  district. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  (says  the  Bathurst  Free  Press  of  February,  1873), 
Dr.  Maehattie  purchased  a portion  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brownlea, 
under  the  impression  that  a payable  silver  mine  would  be  discovered  thereon. 
A shaft  was  sunk  on  the  land,  and  some  prospecting  ensued,  with  very  pro- 
mising results  ; but  from  some  cause  or  other  the  work  was  not  proceeded 
with.  Since  that  time  the  land  has  become  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  M'PhiUamy, 
and  recently,  operations  on  the  mine  have  again  been  commenced.  A shaft 
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■lud  been  sunk,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  68  feet  the  lode  was  cut.  A portion 
of  the  ore  was  raised  and  sent  to  Mr.  Cawse,  of  the  Icely  Mines,  for  assay.  A 
statement  of  the  result  of  the  assay  has  been  received,  and  the  report  is  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory,  the  yield  of  silver  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  48  ozs. 
to  the  ton  of  ore. 

% 

The  number  of  diamonds  found  in  New  South  Wales  up  to  tho 
31st  December,  1872,  was  estimated  at  between  5,000  and  6,000, 
the  largest  having  been  one  of  5f  carats,  and  the  smallest  one- 
tenth  of  a grain.  The  average  weight  is  about  one  grain.  Opals, 
rubies,  topaz,  and  other  gems  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  Colony.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald^  February,  1873, 
reports - 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  also,  there  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  a package  of  375  diamonds,  recently  found  at  the 
Biugera  diggings.  Of  the  character  of  the  stones  there  can  be  no  doubt ; they 
are  one  and  all  true  diamonds,  but  their  commercial  value  is  trifling.  With  one 
exception,  they  are  of  small  size,  the  bulk  “ off  coloured,"  and  many  of  them 
little  better  than  “ cleavage."  Amongst  them  are  a few  octahedrons  of  good 
water.  The  largest  stone  is  of  irregular  shape,  fractured  at  one  end,  and 
flawed  internally.  They  certainly  prove  that  diamonds  exist  in  the  northern 
districts;  and  where  those 'were  found,  larger  and  finer  stones  may  yet  turn  up. 

Queensland  has  not  long  retained  the  honor  of  being  the  only  opal-pro- 
ducing Colony  in  Australia.  We  have  not  to  go  away  from  homo  to  find  a 
mine  of  that  description.  Any  person  who  is  dubious  upon  the  point  should 
pay  a visit  to  Mr.  Jones,  jeweller,  G-eorge-street,  where  there  are  now  on 
exhibition  a number  of  cut  and  uncut  opals,  and  about  twenty  pieces  of  clay- 
porphyry,  sparkling  with  these  gems  in  the  matrix.  Amongst  the  polished 
stones  are  some  of  the  harlequin  class.  These  are  of  a lighter  colour 
than  the  Queensland  stones  previously  exhibited  at  the  same  establishment, 
w’hich  had  the  peculiar  tinge  which  scientists  attribute  to  the  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  is  the  rarest  variety.  The  New  South  Wales  mine  is 
situated  at  Kocky  Bridge  Creek,  New  Abercrombie  River,  and  is  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Emanuel  and  Magennis. 

Mineral  Lands  : How  obtained. 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Occupation  Act,  leases  are  granted  to 
all  who  apply  for  them  of  land  not  exceeding  320  acres,  nor  less 
than  40  acres,  for  coal  mining  lots,  and  not  exceeding  80  nor  less 
than  20  acres  for  other  mineral  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  mining 
for  any  mineral  excepting  gold,  at  a yearly  rental  of  5s.  per  acre, 
the  leases  not  to  exceed  fourteen  years,  but  to  be  renewable  at 
the  end  of  that  time  for  fourteen  years  more.  Lessees  have  to 
spend  at  the  rate  of  £5  an  acre  during  the  first  three  years  of 
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their  leases.  They  can  throw  up  their  leases  at  any  time  ■ 7 
giving  three  months’  notice  to  the  Minister  for  Lands ; or  cliu 
convert  them  into  mineral  purchases  on  payment  of  £2  per  acre, 
and  making  improvements  to  the  value  of  £0  per  acre. 

Mineral  leases,  other  than  gold,  issued  up  to  the  81st  December, 
1872,  were,  for  coal,  34,720  acres ; other  minerals  (principally 
tin  and  copper),  398,228  acres.  Total,  430,948  acres. 

VI.-MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  great  mass  of  the  working  population  has  hitherto  been 
employed  in  the  production  of  raw  materials  rather  than  in  their 
manufacture.  "Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  mechanical  development ; costly  plants  of  all 
the  most  approved  labour-saving  appliances  and  steam-driven 
tools  have  been  introduced,  so  that  the  mechanics  of  the  Colony 
are  now  able  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  Europe  in  the 
supply  of  local  requirements.  They'  earn  much  higher  wages 
'than  are  paid  in  Europe ; but  as  a set-off  against  this,  the  local 
manufacturer  has  the  benefit  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  raw 
material,  the  advantage  afforded  by  freight  of  imported  manu- 
factured articles,  and  of  his  own  knowledge  of  local  require- 
ments and  ability  to  speedily  supply  them.  Workmen  and 
tools  were  in  the  first  instance  needed  to  effect  repairs ; and 
the  skill  required  for  that  purpose,  being  equal  to  the  work 
of  construction,  has  gradually  extended  its  operations,  until 
now  many  flourishing  factorief  have  been  established  as  the 
natural  result  of  our  circumstances,  and  without  the  fostering 
care  of  the  State.  The  policy  of  the  Parliament  has  uniformly 
been  what  is  known  as  freedrade.  The  Colony  at  present  offers 
little  scope  for  those  industries  which  require  a minute  subdi- 
vision of  skilled  labour,  and  w^hich  depend  for  their  existence  on 
a practically  unlimited  market;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
ample  scope  here  for  many  new  industries,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  Colony  oflers  a more  promising  field 
in  this  direction. 

Ikon  Teades. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  artizans  must  be  placed  the  workers  in 
metal,  who  number  more  than  four  thousand.  The  largest 
engineering  establishments  in  Australia  are  situated  in  Sydney. 
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^One  of  them  employs  750  hwids,  and  two  others  each  gives  con- 
Btant  employment  to  between  300  and  400  hands.  The  works  of 
[the  Australasian  Steam  Navigation  Company  are  chiefly  employed 
jin  repairing  and  enlarging  their  splendid  fleet  of  ocean  steam- 
ships, and  the  engineering  establishment  of  Messrs.  Mort  and  Co. 

I is  also  largely  engaged  in  marine  work  of  that  description.  This 
establishment  built  an  iron  steamship  of  500  tons  for  the  Queens- 
land Government,  a year  or  two  ago ; and  we  now  have  tho 
men  and  machinery  in  the  port  to  construct  steamships  three 
times  that  size.  Messrs.  P.  N.  Kussell  and  Co.  have  built  large 
and  powerful  dredges  for  the  Colonial  Governments,  a turret- 
ship  for  New  Zealand,  and  other  works  implying  the  existence  of 
high  mechanical  skill  with  large  and  varied  resources.  They  have 
also  a very  extensive  factory  for  making  railway  rolling  stock. 
Several  locomotives  of  great  power  have  been  built  in  the  Colony, 
and  are  now  running  upon  our  railways.  Messrs.  Vale  and  Lacey 
and  Messrs.  Mort  and  Co.  are  engaged  upon  the  construction  of 
eighteen  locomotive  engines  for  the  Colonial  Government,  in 
addition  to  those  they  have  already  made.  The  first  and  most 
powerful  locomotive,  for  goods  and  passenger  traflBc,  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer-in- Chief  for  the  Government 
Eailways,  at  the  E-edfern  vforkshops.  It  was  completed  in  June, 
1870,  and ‘has  been  running  on  the  Southern  line  ever  since. 
The  total  weight  of  the  engine  under  steam  is  33  tons  14  cwt., 
and  of  the  tender  22  tons  10  cwt.  The  iron  lighthouses  on  tho 
Southern  coast,  which  are  more  than  fifty  feet  high,  and  remark- 
able for  elegance,  symmetry,  and  strength,  were  made  under  tho 
direction  of  the  Engineer-in- Chief  for  Harbours  and  Eivers,  at 
Mr.  Mather’s  establishment,  in  Sydney ; and  there  are  several 
engineering  firms  both  here  and  at  Newcastle  which  are  capable 
of  executing  very  largo  works.  Having  regard  to  the  extent  of 
our  mercantile  marine,  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  constant 
work  for  a very  large  number  of  engineers  and  machinists  upon 
repairing  work  alone,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  large  demand 
which  has  sprung  up  for  iron  work  in  connection  with  flour- 
mills, sugar-mills,  quartz-crushing-mills,  sheep  washing  and  stone 
breaking  apparatus,  bridges  (iron  road  and  railway  bridges,  with 
the  most  massive  cylindrical  piers,  having  been  constructed, 
varying  in  length  from  150  to  600  feet),  and  machinery  of  all 
descriptions — it  is  clear  that  this  branch  of  industry,  for  which 
the  Colony  possesses  special  facilities,  is  destined  td  assrtaie  vast 
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proportions.  Steam  hammers,  turning,  boring,  punching,  cutting, 
bending,  and  riveting  machines  exist  in  all  the  largo  establish- 
ments. We  have  appliances  for  turning  and  boring  up  to  14  foet, 
and  for  planing  up  to  25  feet  6 inches.  Iron  castings  can  be 
made  in  one  piece  up  to  30  tons,  and  brass  castings  up  to  10  tons. 

There  are  two  graving  docks  in  the  port  of  Sydney,  capable  of 
taking  in  the  largest  ships  w'hich  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and  which 
can  at  any  time  be  enlarged  if  the  requirements  of  the  port 
rendered  that  necessary ; and  the  Grovernment  propose  to  con- 
struct a third,  which  is  to  be  of  still  greater  dimensions. 

We  have  also  two  galvanized  iron  factories,  which  make  up*  all 
the  tubs,  buckets,  and  articles  of  that  description  required  in  the 
Colony, 

' SlfELTINO  WOEO. 

Smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of  tin  and  copper  ores  are 
now  becoming  an  important  branch  of  industry  ; and  it  is  even 
found  profitable  to  send  the  poorest  copper  ores  from  South 
Australia  to  be  smelted  at  Newcastle.  The  smelting  works  are 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Coal  Pields,  and  the  following 
facts,  respecting  the  G-overnor’s  visit  to  one  of  them  (Hunter 
Eiver  Company's,  at  Waratah),  will  show  the  character  and 
magnitude  of  the  operations  carried  on  at  several  of  these 
establishments : — 

The  works  comprise  twenty-one  furnaces,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  full 
work,  so  that  nearly  all  the  processes  of  copper-smelting  and  refining  ^ere 
witnessed.  His  Excellency  was  shown  the  mode  of  reducing  the  ore,  the 
roasting  of  the  regulus,  and  the  tapping  of  the  regulus  and  coarse  copper. 
Several  furnaces  were  tapped  or  raked  out  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  party. 
About  20,000  tons  of  what  is  termed  third-class  ore  is  smelted  at  these  works 
every  year.  The  stuff  is  brought  up  from  Wallaroo,  South  Australia.  The 
vessels  engaged  in  transporting  the  ore  take  cargoes  of  coal  from  Newcastle  to 
South  Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the  best  of  the  ore  at  the  minee, 
and  on  their  return  journey  they  bring  up  the  poor  ore,  which  it  would  be  too 
expensive  to  smelt  with  imported  coal  at  WaUaroo.  Four  new  furnaces  have 
been  lately  erected,  and  will  soon  be  at  work.  The  quantity  of  ore  operated 
upon  will  then,  it  is  expected,  amount  to  about  25,000  or  30,000  tons  every 
year.  There  are  now  about  120  men  engaged  at  the  works.  The  production 
of  pure  copper  averages  about  1,800  or  2,000  tons  a year,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  the  furnaces  about  26,000  tons. 
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Ship  and  House-buildino. 

Ship -building  and  other  industries  to  which  timber  is  indispen- 
sable may  be  said  to  be  specially  and  magnificently  endowed  by 
Nature  in  New  South  Wales,  for  the  forests  along  her  Pacific  coast 
supply  timbers  of  the  most  valuable  and  varied  character,  and  would, 
but  for  the  ruthless  destruction  which  goes  on  in  new  lands  taken 
up  by  settlers,  whether  in  Australia  or  America,  last  for  ages. 
Some  years  ago  we  imported  many  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
timber  yearly  ; but  now  we  scarcely  import  anything,  and  as 
may  be  seen  from  Statistics  in  the  Appendix,  our  forests  furnish 
a large  and  valuable  export  trade.  Licenses  to  cut  timber  (£1  a 
year  for  hardwood,  and  £3  for  cedar)  are  granted  to  all  who 
a^ply  for  them,  so  that  the  Grovernment  practically  makes  a gift 
of  its  forests  to  the  timber-using  industries  of  the  Colony.  Large 
reserves  have,  however,  recently  been  made.  There  are  several 
steam  saw-mills  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  some  of  them 
emplojing  from  59  to  100  hands. 

The  hardwood  timbers  of  the  Colony  are  well  adapted  for  ship, 
house,  and  carriage  building,  and  many  other  purposes.  Some 
descriptions  of  it,  placed  in  wells  and  buried  in  the  ground,  have 
been  taken  up  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  and 
found  to  be  as  sound  as  on  the  day  they  were  immured  or 
immersed.  Our  best  timbers  are  near  water  carriage,  and  the 
rivers  along  the  coast  all  offer  superior  facilities  for  shipbuilding, 
timber  as  sound  and  durable  as  any  yet  known  being  there  ready 
to  hand.  Of  the  ten  thousand  forest  trees  which  probably 
represent  the  timber-producing  capabilities  of  the  globe,  seven  or 
eight  thousand  would  flourish  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  largest  ship-building  establishment  in  Sydney  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  Cuthbert,  who  employs  two  hundred  hands.  The  total 
number  of  men  employed  on  wood  is  6,300.-  The  aggregate 
tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  Colony  is  76,700  tons.  Ironbark 
is  well  suited  for  keels,  kelsons,  stringers,  and,  in  fact,  any  part 
of  a ship  requiring  strength.  For  length,  straightness  of  growth, 
and  lasting  quality  it  is  probably  without  an  equal.  The  gum  is 
well  adapted  for  planking,  and  the  blackbut  makes  first-class 
treenails,  while  the  non-shrinking  qualities  of  the  beech  have 
marked  it  out  for  decks  and  other  fittings.  Timber-  for  crooks 
can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality.  For  a 
few  pounds  the  shipbuilder  can  cut  and  cart  away  as  much  timber 
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as  will  last  him  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  proprietors  of  saw-mills  take  100,000  feet  of  timher  for  every 
£1  they  pay  to  G-overnment  for  license  to  cut.  IShipbuilding  is 
carried  on  on  the  Eichmond,  Clarence,  Manning,  and  the  Clyde 
Hirers,  at  Brisbane  hVater,  Terrigal,  Cape  Hawke,  and  Jervis"' 
Bay.  Twenty  years  as:o  the  average  size  of  yessels  built  was 
from  15  to  50  tons,  but  the  ayerage  now  runs  from  50  to  500 
tons.  Many  fine  faithfully-built  vessels  of  about  300  tons  haye 
been  completed  in  the  ship-building  yards  along  the  coast,  but 
ship-building  for  export  sale  has  not  yet  been  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent.  Mr.  Ciithbert  is  building  four  fine  schooners,  models 
of  symmetry,  for  the  Admiralty,  intended  for  service  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Naval  officers  of  the  Imperial  G-overnment  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  two  which  have 
already  been  launched.  The  timber  in  (Mlonial  vessels  is  found 
to  be  perfectly  sound  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  and  forty  years. 


All  the  wood-work  used  in  house-building  is  fashioned  with 

^ ® . . 
steam-driven  tools,  and  for  the  requirements  of  the  joiner  the 

cedar  and  pine  are  admirably  adapted.  The  former  especially 

takes  an  excellent  polish,  and  is  richer  and  more  handsome  in 

appearance  than  mahogany ; it  is  very  durable,  and  it  has  the 

great  recommendation  of  being  easily  worked.  It  is  largely 

used  for  skirting-boards,  window-sashes,  doors,  furniture,  and  the 

interior  fittings  of  houses.  The  proprietor  of  a steam  saw-mill 

and  joinery  factory,  who  employs  eighty  hands,  writes,  under  date 

January  17th,  1872  : “ I wish  we  could  get  more  men  at  these 

T-ates  [see  Chapter  XI Y].  There  are  more  demands  on  us  for 

work  now  than  we  can  execute.’* 


Coach  An^n  Caeriaqe  Trades. 

The  coach  and  carriage  trade  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  last 
few  years ; and  the  best  tribute  to  the  skill  of  our  workmen  iu  this 
department  of  industrv  is  to  be  found  in  the  thousands  of  well 
appointed  equipages,  which  daily  run  along  .the  thoroughfares 
of  the  capital.  For  buggy-work,  which  requires  the  combination 
of  strength  and  lightness,  American  hicory  has  to  be  imported. 
For  all  other  purposes,  our  own  timbers  are  better  adapted  than 
anything  we  can  buy.  All  the  cabs,  carriages,  carts,  drays, 
omnibuses,  and  other  vehicles  required  are  made  in  the  Colony. 
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Stoxe  jl?td  Eabth. 

The  Colony  is  well  off  as  regards  buiidmg  mateinals  of  all 
kinds.  Freestone  may  be  he'wni  out  of  the  quarries  abound 
Sydney  of  any  size.  The  key-stone  of  one  of  the  arcb:e8  in  the 
new  General  Post  Office,  laid  by  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
weighed  nearly  30  tons.  In  the  same  building  there  are  nearly 
50  highly  polished  columns  of  grey  granite,  from  the  Moruya 
quarries.  The  supply  of  every  description  of  stone  requisite  for' 
building  houses,  docks,  &c.,  is  unlimited  and  easily  accessible. 

. Marble  quarries,  limestone,  and  all  sorts  of  clay,  excepting 
kaolin,  are  found;  and  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  encaustic 
tiles,  drain-pipes,  and  other  descriptions  of  pottery  is  carried  on 
by  the  aid  of  steam-driven  machinery.  The  workers  in  stone  and 
earth  number  3,600. 

Leatheb,  &c. 

The  manufacture  and  working-up  of  leather  gives  employment' 
to  5,200  men.  Some  of  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  Sydney 
employ  between  three  and  four  hundred  hands,  who  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  strong  boots,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  the  Colony,  and  for  export  to  New  Zealand  and 
. Queensland.  Women’s  and  children’s  boots,  and  a good  deal  of 
light  harness,  are  still  imported.  Our  manufacturers  of  leather, 
boots,  &c,,  have  provided  themselves  with  the  best  machinery 
from,  England  ; and  until  the  Customs  duty  was  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  Victoria,  they  were 
exporting  largely  to  that  Colony.  The. export  of  hides,  leather, 
boots,  and  shoes,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  in  1871,  was  of 
the  value  of  £177,262.  80,652  cwt.  of  soap,  and  13,568  cwt.  of 

tallow  candles,  were  made  in  the  Colony  in  1871.  Kerosene  oil 
and  stearine  candles  are,  however,  chiefly  used. 


''  . ' V-  WooLLEW  Cloths. 

Tlie  Colony  possesses  a special  advantage  for  the  production  of 
fine  wool ; and  for  some  years  past  woollen  cloths  of  & rough 
description  have  been  made  here.  The  more  attractive  patterns 
and  finish  of  English  textures,  however,  give  them  almost  complete 
command  of  the  market.  But  the  produee  of  Colonial  looms 
has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  imports 
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tion  of  better  machinery.  Colonial  tweeds  being  made  of  wool 
without  any  admixture  of  shoddy,  are  more  durable  than  those 
we  import,  and  are  intrinsically  superior.  In  1871  we  had  .seven 
factories;  which  produced  267,196  yards  of  cloth  and  tweeds. 

MxKUri-CTUEEB,  &0.,  ET  NeVT  SoUTH  Wi-LES. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  subjoined  list  of  manufactures, 
works,  &c.,  in  New  South  "Wales  in  1871,  taken  from  the  Official 
Statistics,  will  give  a fair  view  of  existing  manufacturing  appli- 
ance,  and  will  help  to  shew  the  workman  what  are  his  chances  of 
obtaining  employment  in  the  Colony^  and  the  capitalist  what 
openings  exist  for  new  industries  ; — 

Connected  withy  or  deipmdeni  upon  Agriculture  : — Agi’icultural 
Implement,  22  ; Tobacco,  33  ; Bakeries  (steam),  6 ; Eeaping  and 
Thrashing  Machines,  657  ; Hay-cutting  Machines  (steam),  1 : 
Hay-pressing  Machines,  190  ; Chaff-cutters,  915  ; Bone-manure, 
10;  Wine-presaes,  243  ; Sugar,  57  ; Mowing  Machines,  211; 
Corn-crushers,  257;  Corn-shellers,  1,871;  Maizena  and  Starch,  1 , 
Harrows  (steam),! ; Ploughs  (steam),!;  Winnowing  Machines; 
604. 

JVorking  on  raw  fnaterials,  the  production  of  the  Fasioral 
inter ett : — -Soap  and  Candles,  31;  Woollen  Cloths,  7 ; Tanneries, 
&c.,  130 ; Pollmongers,  &c.,  31 ; Salting  and  Meat-preserving 
Establishments,  19;  Boiling-down  Establishments,  44  : Wool- 
washing establishments,  35  ; Wool -washing  Machines  (steam),  2 ; 
Wool-pressing  Machines  (steam),  27  ; Grlue  Manufactory,  1 ; 
Sheep-washing  Machines,  43. 

Manufacture  of  Food,  of  which  the  raw  material  is  not  the 
produce  of  Agriculture,  and  of  articles  of  drink  : — Distilleries  and 
Sugar  Eefineries,  57 ; Breweries,  24  ; Confectionery  Manufac- 
tories, 26 ; Coffee,  Chocolate,  and  Spice  Works,  6 ; G-inger-beer, 
Liqueurs,  .Crated  Waters,  Cordial,  Vinegar,  Ink,  and  Blacking 
Manufactories,  92  ; Jam  Manufactories,  1 ; Building  Materials 
and  Plastic  Manufactories,  Brick-yards,  257 ; Drain-pipe,  1 : 
Lime-kilns,  !21 ; Potteries,  &c.,  12  ; Tile- works,  4 ; Saw-mills, 
&Q.,  h% 

Machine  Manufactories,  Brass,  Lead,  and  Iron  Works  ? — Iron 
and  Tin  Works,  36 ; Iron,  Brass,  and  Copper  Eoundries,  31 ; 
Machinists,  Engineers,  &c.,  79  ; Type  Eoundries,  2, 
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Miscellaneous  WorJcs  and  Manufactories ; — Air  - engine, . for 
working  Machiuery,  1 ; Account-books,  &c.,  7 ; Eark-cutting 
Machines,  54 ; Bark-pressing  Machines,  7 ; Bone-charcoal 
Manufactory,  1 ; Boot  Manufactories,  37  ; Brush  Manufactories, 
1;  Cabinet  "Works  (steam),  1;  Chemical  Works,  2;  Clothing 
Manufactories,  11;  Coach  and  Waggon  Manufactories,  89;  Dry 
Docks  and  Bloating  Docks,  3 ; Dye,  9 ; Birework  Manufactory,  1 ; 
Bire  Engines,  24;  Gas  Works,  6;  Glass.  1 ; Hat,  9;  Ice,  3; 
Kerosene  Oil,  2 ; Mast  and  Block  Manufactories,  3 ; Organ 
Builders,  1 ; Packing-case  Manufactories,  4 ; Paper  Mills,  2 ; 
Patent  Slips,  5;  Printing  Establishments  (steam),  9 ; Eope,  4 ; 
Eailway  Carriage  Works,  3;  Salk  Works,  2;  Ship  and  Boat 
Builders,  86;  Shirt  Manufactories,  4 ; Smelting  Works — Iron, 
Copper,  and  Tin,  10 ; Soap  Powder  Manufactory,  1 ; Steam 
Joinery,  1 ; Steam-vessels,  98  ; Steam-washing  Machines,  3 ; 
Stone-crushing  Machines,  6 , Stone-dressing  Machine,  1 ; Water- 
works, 4.  Total,  6,827. 

Gold  Mining  Machinery : — Steam-eugines  employed  in  winding, 
pumping,  &c.,  No.  101,  aggregate  horse  power,  1193.  (In  alluvial 
mining)  puddling  machines,  245 : whims  and  pulleys,  248 ; 

whips,  271  : sluices  and  toms,  415  , water-wheels,  98  ; hydraulic 
hoses,  22  ; pumps,  237  ; sluice-boxes.  1,098  ; derricks,  15  ; stamp- 
heads,  50;  boring-machines,  2.  (In  quartz  mining)  crushing- 
machines,  76  ; stamp  heads,  735  ; whims  and  pulle^l?,  78  ; water- 
wheels, 15 ; derricks,  34 ; whips,  37  ; concave  buddies,  2. 


0, 

Vll.-REVENUE!  BANKS,  &c: 

The  Eevenue  of  New  South  Wales,  during  last  year,  was 
£4,775,540,  and  the  expenditure  £3,722,922,  leaving  a credit 
balance  on  the  year  of  £1,052,618.  This  is  inclusive  of  loan  and 
trust  funds.  The  revenue  proper  of  the  year  was  £2,812,379, 
and  the  expenditure  upon  the  public  service,  £1,745,039  ; so  that 
the  surplus  of  income*  over  outgoings  was  £1,067,340,  and  if  to 
this  be  added  loans  paid  off,  the  year’s  surplus  would  stand  at 
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£1,460,171.  The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  head? 
of  reTenue  for  the  last  two  years  : — 


The  year  1871. 

The  year  1872.  In  the  year. 

Customs 

...  £974,857  increase 

£114,741 

Excise 

209,475  ... 

...  221,422  „ 

11,947 

Stamps  

77,500  ... 

94.298  „ 

16,793 

Post  OiSee 

84,028  ... 

96,477  „ 

12,4  i 

Telegi'a.phs...... 

31,769  ... 

...  43,863  „ 

17,09. 

Pail  ways  

...^ 361,426  ... 

...  421,888  „ 

60,432 

CrowB  Lands... 

497,960  ... 

....  840,452  „ 

342,492 

Gold 

* 26,924  ... 

35,193  „ 

8,2M 

The  Mint  

‘ 18,888  .. 

....  17,789  decrease 

1,099 

Miscellaneous 

70,814  ... 

61,134  „ 

9,6S0 

Totals ... 

£2,238,900  ... 

...£2,812,379  Xet  increase 

£573,479 

After  all,  the  reyenne  of  a State  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the 
prosperity  of  a people,  and  anyone  who  will  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  figures  here  set  down,  will  see  that  the  wealth  of 
New  South  Wales  is  very  generally  distributed,  a fact  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  spending  power  of  the  people.  The  taxation 
proper  amounts  to  £2  10s.  l^d.  per  head  of  the  population, 
that  is,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  estimated  population  of  the 
Colony  on  the  30th  June,  1872,  which  according  to  the  Eegistrar 
G-eneral’s  returns  was  527,682.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  pressure 
of  taxation  is  light  compared  with  the  ability  to  pay,  and  being 
almost  whoUy  derived  through  the  Customs,  it  is  really  not  fet 
at  all.  The  machinery  of  Groyernment  has  now  been  established 
all  over  the  Colony,  so  that  eyery  good  citizen  who  is  added  to 
the  population,  not  only  contributes  to  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  the  community,  but  diminishes  the  cost  of  Groyemment. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  coined  at  the  Sydney  Mint  since  it  was 
opened  14th  May,  1855,  to  31st  December,  1872,  was  £32,354,000. 

The  sworn  returns  of  the  nine  Banks  in  Sydney,  published  by 
the  Groyernment,  shew  that  on  the  31st  December,  1872  (the 
latest  date  available),  they  held  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
£9,273,086,  and  that  their  total  assets  were  £13,923,791.  The 
total  paid-up  capital  was  £7,674,656.  The  rates  per  annum  of 
last  dividend  were  6,  7,  8,  8,  8, 12,  12^,  13,  and  20  per  cent. ; the 
total  amount  of  the  year’s  divided  profits  being  £409,247.  If  to 
these  monetary  institutions,  established  for  facilitating  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce,  were  added  the  savings  of  the  humbler  classes 
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deposited  in  the  New  South'  Wales  Savings*  Bank  and  the  Post 
Office  Savings’  Banks,  the  amount  of  deposits  would  be  vastly 
increased.  The  total  amount  at  the  credit  of  depositors  in  the 
Savings’  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  on  the  same  date  was* 
£1,028,737  ; and  if  to  this  be  added  the  reserved  and  other  funds, 
the  total  was  £1,176,850.  The  total  deposits  in  the  Money 
Order  Offices  on  the  31st  December,  1872,  was  £109,313.  The 
Colony  offers  great  facilities  for  the  investment  of  capital,  not 
simply  in  direct  mining  and  industrial  enterprises,  but  also  in  the 
, stock  of  the  various  banking,  steam  navigation,  coal,  insurance 
(fire,  life,  and  marine),  gas,  and  other  companies,  the  rates  of  last 
year’s  dividends  varying  from  5 to  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested. 


The  Audito  r G-eneral  of  the  Colony  has  instituted  the  following 
comparisons  of  the  progress  of  accumulation  in  the  paper  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

The  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  in  th« 
Colonial  Treasury,  and  in  the  Banks  of  the  Colony,  on  the  31st  December, 
1871,  amounted  to  £2,522,387,  being  an  increase  of  74  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  on  the  same  day  of  the  prerious  year.  A comparison  between  the 
first  and  second  five  years  of  the  decade  shows  an  average  of  £1,278,151  for 
the  first  period,  £1,904,855  for  the  second  j ».e.,  on  increase  of.  nearly  60 


per  cent. 

But  it  is  to  the  amount  on  deposit  in  the  several  Banking  Institutions  that 
we  miist  look  for  evidence  for  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  people.  I find 
then,  that  at  the  end  of  1871  the  sworn  returns  of  the  Banks  showed  that 


they  held  on  deposit  no  less  than £7,043,885 

H.  S.  W.  Savings*  Banks  931,688 

Post  Office  ditto 14,226 


Together  £7,989,799 


This  was  at  the  rate  of  £16  17s.  Id.  per  head  of  the  population.  And  it 
Booms  to  have  been  in  excess  of  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  by 
nearly  a million  sterling.  Dividing  the  decennary  into  two  equal  parts,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  average  annual  deposits  in  the  Banks  during  tha 
earlier  five  years  were  £5,713,974,  and  in  the  latter  five  years  £0,490,091, 
Bboifipg  ix^rease  ^f  between  13  and  14  per  cenU  . ' - ' ^ ' 

• ' ' * 4*  > ii  ^ 

Vlll.-TRADE. 

_ / 

There  were  4,014  ye&sds  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Colony 
during  1871,  whose  aggregate  tonnage  wasl,490,479  {i.e.  including 
vessels  inward  and  outward  bound).  About  two-thirds  of  the 
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whole  of  the  Australian  shipping  is  owned  by  New  South  Wales, 
namely  75,224  tons. 

During  1871  the  import  trade  of  the  Colony  was  at  the  rate  of 
£19  Is.  3d.,  and  the  export  trade  at  the  rate  of  £22  6s.  2d.  per 
head  of  the  population,  that  is  more  than  double  the  import  trade 
and  nearly  treble  the  export  trade  of  Grreat  Britain  per  head  of 
the  population  for  the  same  year.  We  may  thus  classify  it 

United  Kingdom. 

£3,252,617 

4,378,281 

£7,630,898  ' 

AtTSTRALUN  COtONIES  AND  NeW  ZEALAND, 

Importu  from  £5,528,104 

Export* *  to,,,,.. 6,508,802  “ 

• £12,036,900 

Foreign  Countries. 

Import*  from  £828,787 

Exports  to  357,949 

— £1,186,736 

.lotal  trade  1871 £20,854,540 


Import*  from 
Exx^orts  to,.,. 


TlHie  following  statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  New 
South  W ales  is  now  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  by 
the  exportation  of  her  own  products  : — 


1871. 

1872. 

Wool  ........T.:::.:?;:::::::.. 

£4,748,160 

£2,496,509 

Tftllow  

246,727 

213,150 

Gold* 

3,074,937 

2,387,251 

Coal  

256,690 

307,861 

Grain  (Maiae,  &c.)  .T. 

126,957 

141,337 

Butter  and  Cheese  

40,003 

27,619 

Livestock  ~ 

41,330 

48,726 

Salted  and  Preserved  Meats  ...... 

133,266 

165,763 

Hides,  Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes 

117,262 

264,534 

Timber  

28,455 

38,038 

Copper* ...: 

239,446 

876,233 

Tin*  

88,578 

Kerosene  Oil  

11,820 

7,679 

„ Shale 

4,466 

7,248 

Or®  • • « CM  **^*^*4***^ 

231 

Antimony  Ore 

560 

5 

w 


* Inclusive  of  what  Is  sent  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle  for  coinage  and  smelting. 
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The  foregoing  list  only  comprises  the  principal  commodities ; 
and  the  amounts  put  down  for  wool,  tallow,  live  stock,  &c.,  for 
1872,  do  not  include  the  large  export  trade  overland  to  Victoria. 

To,  the  end  of  1871,  New  South  Wales  exported  733,248,693  lbs. 
wool,  of  the  value  of  £50,388,813  ; tallow,  2,136,175  cwts.,  of 
the  value  of  £3,365,589  ; oil  to  the  value  of  £2,801,660 ; gold, 
£40,095,823 ; coal,  £3,790,223 ; and  large  quantities  of  leather, 
hides,  timber,  minerals,  fruits,  and  other  native  productions. 

The  position  of  New  South  Wales  is  most  favourable  for  com- 
xnerce ; and  Sydney  will  inevitably  become  the  great  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific ; for  nowhere  else  can  there  be  found 
a more  magnificent  haven  for  ships,  and  that  backed  up  by  a 
Country  the  productions  of  whose  soil  and  whose  mineral  wealth 
are  more  varied,  rich,  and  extensive  than  most  others. 

A fair  idea  of  the  progressive  development  of  the  trade  of 
the  Colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  may  be  gained  from  a con- 
sideration of  the  following  observations,  made  before  the  Poyal 
Society  by  Mr.  Christopher  Eolleston,  the  Auditor  General  of 
the  Colony,  in  December,  1872.  He  says : — 

I have  looked  through  the  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and. I cannot  find  amongst  all  the  dependencies  of  tlie  British  Crown — 
British  India  excepted — any  trade  that  approaches  in  value  to  that  of 

Austraha.” 

The  Colonies  are  not  separately  specified  in  the  returns,  but  as  it  may  be 
interesting  to  show  whht  rank  the  Australian  Colonies  take  amongst  “ the 
British  Possessions”  in  their  trade  with  the  Mother  country,  I will  take  leavfe 
to  quote  the  following  figures  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1871.. 

Imports  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1870  from — 


British  India  £25,090,163 

Australia 14,075,264 

North  American  Colonies  8,515,364 

West  India  Islands  and  Guiana  5,949,199 

Ceylon  3,450,974 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  2,873,910 

The  Straits  Settlements 2,547,320  ♦ 

All  other  Possessions 2,330,219 


Total 


£64,832,413 
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Exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1870  to — * 


British  India  

....£20,093,749 

Australia 

....  10,735,481 

North  American  Colonies  

....  7,584,427 

West  India  Islands  and  Guiana  .. 

....  3,639,011 

Hongkong  

....  3,570,733 

The  Straits  Settlements 

....  2,407,577 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

....  1,962,377 

Malta  

....  1,156,982 

All  other  Possessions 

....  4,240,995 

Total 

....£55,391,332 

Tlie  imports  from  Australia  were  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  exports 
to  Australia  were  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  statistics,  it  should  be  notified  that  our  trade  with 
Great  Britain  constitutes  no  preponderating  share  of  the  whole,  for  I find 
that  in  the  ten  years  we  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  value  ot 
£32,575,649  ; Australian  and  other  Colonies,  £37,926,609  ; foreign  countries, 
£14,330,145  ; that  is  to  say,  from  Great  Britain,  40  per  cent. ; other  colonies, 
42  per  cent. ; foreign  countries,  17  per  cent. ; as  also  in  exports  during  the 
same  period,  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of  £30,208,485  ; 
Austrahan  and  other  colonies,  £41,467,718  ; and  foreign  countries,  £2,472,673, 
that  is  to  say  at  the  rate  of  41  per  cent.,  56  per  cent.,  and  3 per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the  export  trade  is 
indebted  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  because  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Colony  may  be  judged  by  the  productions  over  and  above  its  own 
wants  of  articles,  the  result  of  its  own  people’s  industry.  Well,  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  may  derive  satisfaction  from  the  returns  ; for  I find  that  of  tlie 
exports  valued  at  £74,148,876,  for  the  ten  years,  no  less  than  £52,043,742 
represent  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Kew  South  Wales,  exhibiting  an 
annual  average  of  over  five  millions  sterling,  and  at  the  rate  of  £l2  3s.  6d. 
per  head  of  the  population. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same 
period  were  at  the  rate  of  £5  16s.  per  head  of  the  population.  Relatively, 
therefore,  the  wealth  of  this  community  has  been  increasing  in  a ratio  more 
than  double  that  of  the  Mother  Country  ; there  may,  perhaps,  be  two  reasons 
assigned  for  this  : The  one  refers  to  the  great  natnral  resources  of  the  country 
which  yield  their  riches  with  comparatively  small  assistance  from  man.  The 
other  refers  to  what  I conceive  to  be  the  more  effective  condition  of  our  popu- 
lation. If  the  productive  class  bears  a larger  proportion  to  the  unproductive 
in  one  country  than  in  another,  the  power  of  creating  wealth  will  be  by  so 
much  increased.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  Census”  of  Great 
Britain  in  1871  is  compared  with  that  of  Zsew  Soutlr  Wales,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  population,  ineffective  by  reason  of  age,  bears  a higher  ratio  to  the 
numbers  in  Great  Britain  than  it  does  in  IS'ew  South  Walt?. 
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The  ’vrealth'producing  power  of  popiilation  is  fully  exemplified  ; for  we  see 
that,  excepting  the  one  period  marked  by  the  dismemberment  of  Port  Phillip, 
as  the  population  incBcasod  so  did  the  power  of  production,  and  in  an 
increased  ratio. 

The  import  and  export  trade  per  head  of  the  population  was  as  follows. 


via.  t— 

In  1831 £15  18  4 per  head 

1841 25  4 2 „ 

1851 • 17  0 10  „ 

1861 33  9 1 „ 

And  in  1871 40  3 4 „ 


We  appear  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  an  epoch  of  excitement  and  prosperity; 
and  whoever  may  live  to  see  the  decade  out  may  have  a marvellous  story  to 
tell  of  the  country’s  progress,  far  outstripping  that  which  I have  been  able  to 
•how  you  to-night. 


fX.-HARBOURS  AND  RIVERS. 

There  are  several  commodious  harbours  along  our  coast,  and  in 
this  particular  New  South  AVales  has  been  more  highly  favoured 
than  any  of  the  Colonies  on  the  Australian  Continent.  The 
coast-line  is  well  lighted  from  north  to  south,  and  large  sums  of 
money  are  spent  yearly  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
principal  harbours  and  rivers.  Storm  signals  are  placed  on  all 
the  principal  promontories,  which,  together  with  the  seaports, 
are  connected  by  means  of  the  electric  wire  with  Sydney. 


The  Eichmond  Eiver  would  he  navigable  for  vessels  of  largest 
draught  for  distances  of  90  and  50  miles  along  the  two  arms  into 
which  this  noble  stream  divides  ; but  the  trade  is  now  confined  to 
ships  of  light  draught  by  reason  of  the  sandbar  at  the  entrance. 
This  is  one  of  the  richest  but  most  recently  settled  districts  of  tho 
Colony,  and  population  there  is  not  yet  numerous  enough  to  justify 
the  Grovernment  in  constructing  a breakwater. 


Tho  Clarence  River  is  navigated  daily  by  oceam  steam-ships 
for  a distance  of  50  miles  to  Grafton,  which  is  becoming  tho 
emporium  of  the  north-western  trade  of  the  Colony.  Tho  width 
of  the  stream  is  nowhere  less^hau  half-a-mile.  10,000  persons 
are  settled  along  its  banks,  which  are  clothed  with  most  luxuriant 
growths  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  arro^vroot,  bananas,  vines,  and  aomi* 
tropical  vegetation. 
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The  Belliuger,  the  Nattibuckra,  the  Macleay,  the  Hastings, 
and  the  Manning  Eirers  ocenr  farther  South.  Their  productions 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Clarence  and  Eichmond ; and  they 
have  steam  communicaticm  with  Sydney  once  a week  and  oftener. 
Trial  Bay,  half-way  between  Sydney  and  Queensland,  is  an 
excellent  shelter  for  all  classes  of  ships  during  S.  and  S.E.  gales. 

The  water  area  of  Port  Stephens,  25  miles  north  of  Newcastle, 
is  even  greater  than  that  of  Port  Jackson,  but  there  are  several 
sandbanks  in  it.  It  runs  into  the  country  due  west  for  about  14 
miles. 

Newcastle  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  Eirer,  which  is  dailr 
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navigated  by  ocean  steamships  as  far  as  Morpeth,  a distance  of 
29  miles.  There  is  ft  magnificent  breakwater  at  Newcastle,  and 
many  thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  by  the  G-overnment 
in  the  improvement  of  this  fine  seaport. 

Broken  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hawkesbury,  is  a very 
capacious  harbour,  16  miles  north  of  Sydney  Heads,  and  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Sydney  in  the  draught  of  water  at  the  entrance, 
which  is  limited  to  12  feet. 

Eight  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  is  Botany  Bay,  where 
Captain  Cook  first  landed  in  Australia.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  Cook’s  and  G-eorge’s  Eivers,  and  has  an  area  of  twenty  square 
miles. 

Trollongong,  Kiama,  Shoalhaven  (on  the  river  of  that  name), 
IJlladulla,  and  Moruya  are  small  harbours  on  the  south-east 
coast,  where  breakwaters,  wharfs,  and  jetties,  adapted  to  the 
coasting  trade,  have  been  constructed. 

Twofold  Bay  is  the  most  southerly  port  of  the  Colony.  It 
is  five  miles  deep,  east  and  west,  and  three  miles  broad. 

Jervis  Bay  and  other  places  along  the  coaaJfe  9XQ 

resorted  to  as  harbours  of  refuge. 

There  is  regular  weekly,  bi-weekly,  and  daily  comnmiiica'tion 
by  steam-ships  between  Sydney  and  the  south-eastern  coast 
settlements. 

The  inland  rivers  flowing  westward  are  navigated  by  small 
steamers  from  Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  which  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  go  up  as  far  as  "Wagga  Wagga  on  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  in  the  south-west^  and  Bourke  on  the  Darling  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Colonv, 
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X.-FISHERIES. 

The  rivers  and  coast  of  New  South  Wales  abound  with  fish, 
and  the  rocky  ledges  of  all  its  bays  and  estuaries  form  natural 
oyster  beds  thousands  of  miles  in  length.  Sydney  and  the  chief 
townsnf  the  Colony  are  plentifully  supplied  with  shell  and  other 
fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  attention  is  now  being  paid 
to  the  protection  and  development  of  our  oyster  fisheries,  and 
they  may  ultimately  become  a large  industry.  At  present  our 
xports  are  confined  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

There  is  a splendid  opening  for  deep  sea  fishenes,  for  in  that 
direction  nothing  is  attempted  beyond^  the  supply  of  the  local 
market.  New  South  Wales,’’  says  Mr.  A.  Oliver,  “presents  to 
the  eye  a coast-line  of  some  600  miles  in  length,  situated  in.  a 
zone  of  temperature,  and  endowed  with  marine  and  topographical 
conditions  admirably  adapted  as  a habitat  for  the  many  families 
of  edible  fishes  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  us.  From  north 
to  south  the  coast  abounds  both  with  spawning  as  well  as  feeding 
grounds.  A score  of  rivers,  with  wide  and  well  protected’ 
embouchures,  and  a thousand  inlets  and  indentations  of  every 
size  and  form,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  Jervis  or  Broken  Bay  to 
the  miniature  boat-harbour  of  Terrigal,  or  the  spacious  crescent 
of  Curranulla,  or  Providence  Bight,  offer  all  the  requirements  of 
sea-bottom  for  food  and  protection  for  the  young  fry  necessary 
to  our  southern  fish  in  their  various  stages  of  growth.’' 

In  1871  we  had  five  ships  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries  of 
the  Pacific,  the  total  value  of  whose  cargoes  is  set  down  at 
£11,749.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  the  value  of  our 
exports  of  oil  in  some  years  amounted  to  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
million  sterling,  as,  for  instance,  in  1841,  when  it  was  set  down  at 
£224,000.  From  1857,  however,  this  trade  has  been  altogether 
lost  to  us.  Two  years  ago  the  Legislature  was  induced  to  remit 
all  port  charges  upon  whaling  vessels,  and  to  take  off  the  duty 
upon  all  articles  required  by  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade.  So 
soon  as  the  fact  shall  have  become  generally  known,  we  may 
expect  that  the  whaling  fleets  of  the  Pacific  will  again  make 
Sydney  the  port  at  which  they  will  refit  and  dispose  of  their 
•argoes.  The  reappearance  of  whale-oil  among  the  list  of  our 
exports  is  probably  the  first-fruits  of  a revival  of  that  trade. 
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Xi.-THE  PORT  AND  CITY  OF  SYDNEY. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  Port  and  City  of  Sydney 
in  1869  is  taken  from  a work  on  the  “ Industrial  Progress  of 
S.  Wales”:— Sydney — once  the  capital  of  the  Australian  Con- 
tinent, and  of*  New  South  Wales,  when  it  included  Victoria 
and  Queensland — remains  the  metropolis  of  New  South  Wales. 
Gifted  by  Nature  with  all  the  physical  requirements  of  a great 
city,  the  emporium  of  a Country  profusely  endowed  with  mineral 
wealth,  and  rich  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  resources — our  city, 
the  “ Queen  of  the  Pacific,”  has  increased  in  importance  so  largely 
that  at  the  present  time  she  is  entitled  to  take  rank  among  the 
principal  cities  of  the  World.  Within  easy  sail  of,  and  in  constant 
steam  communication  with,  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  Sydney 
enjoys  a regular  intercourse  with  California,  the  Prench  settlement 
of  New  Caledonia,  the  Piji  Islands,  now  rising  into  commercial 
importance  ; she  has  a trade  with  many  other  islands  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Group,  with  the  numerous  islands  of  Malaysia,  as  well  as 
with  Southern  India.  Her  ships,  also,  have  an  established  traffic 
with  China  and  Mauritius ; her  immense  trade  in  coal  extends  far 
north  and  westward  to  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific  ] and 
her  European  mail  service  is  carried  on  by  lines  of  steamers  that 
jointly  make  a circuit  of  the  earth.  Her  maritime  enterprise  is 
aided  by  the  vast  advantages  of  a noble  harbour,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  which  Sydney  is  built.  Port  Jackson,  if  equalled,  is 
certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  other  natural  harbour  in  the  W orld, 
and  not  even  by  the  magnificent  haven  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  bold 
coast  fronting  the  Pacific  is  suddenly  broken,  and  the  giant  cliffs 
form  a portal  to  an  estuary,  about  a mile  in  width,  with  an  enor- 
mous perimeter,  capacious  enough  to  shelter  the  Navies  of  the 
World.  A vessel  making  the  port  sails  in  a few  moments  out  of 
the  long  swell  of  the  ocean  into  calm  deep  water,  protected  on 
every  side  by  high  lands.  On  entering,  a splendid  vista  is  pre- 
sented to  our  voyager ; the  elevated  shore  being  broken  into 
innumerable  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  central  expanse  of  water 
relieved  by  many  a picturesque  islet.  The  rocky  shore  on  each 
side  stretches  from  heights  of  above  200  feet  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  disclosing  at  intervals  in  the  distance  the  white  sandy  beach 
of  a bay  which  Stanfield  or  Copley  Fielding  would  have  loved  to 
paint.  The  well- wooded  hills,  clothed  in  the  bright  garb  of  spring, 
or  in  the  russet  of  summer,  and  bathed  in  the  glorious  light  of 
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an  Australian  atmosphere,  form  a charming  margin  to  the  bright 
blue  waters  they  enclose.  As  the  city  is  approached,  pretty  villas 
and  imposing  mansions,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  orchards, 
crown  the  heights  or  extend  along  the  shore.  About  four  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  at  a point  where  the  southern 
shore  presents  several  prominent  headlands  leading  to  capacious 
land-locked  basins,  the  city  rises  into  view.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  something  more  than  2,000  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  water.  Its  greatest  length  is  miles  north  and 
south,  and  its  greatest  breadth  miles  east  and  west.  It  has 
about  115  miles  of  streets,  irrespective  of  minor  thoroughfares, 
and  numbers  14,500  houses.  The  population  (including  the  sub- 
urbs) is  about  140,000 ; and  the  funds  dispensed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion last  year  amounted  to  about  £200,000.  Architecturally, 
Sydney  has  made  rapid  strides  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ; 
and  its  fine  banking-houses,  mercantile  establishments,  and  hand- 
some public  edifices,  give  it  an  aspect  bespeaking  substantial 
wealth,  advancing  cultivation  and  enterprise.  The  portion  con- 
venient, though  not  close,  to  the  quays,  which,  as  usual  in  other 
great  seaports,  is  the  most  frequented,  *??ontains  many  of  the*  best 
buildings  for  commercial  purposes  ; the  banks  and  most  of  the 
warehouses  being  constructed  of  freestone,  in  the  modern  style  of 
Italian  composite,  and  displaying  in  their  fa9ades  much  rich 
ornamentation.  The  grandest  specimens  of  architecture  are  the 
University,  with  its  affiliated  Colleges,  the  JN’ew  Post  Office,  the 
Town  Hall,  the  Museum,  and  Q-overnment  House,  the  Anglican 
and  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedrals,  and  the  Churches  of  Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan,  and  Congregational  bodies.  The  private  residences  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  are  of  a superior  character,  and  are 
generally  in  the  vicinity  of  beautiful  recreation  grounds.  The 
fashionable  quarter  par  excellence  is  the  east  end  of  the  city,  and 
the  suburban  localities  stretching  thence  along  the  shore.  Hero 
are  most  of  those  splendid  mansions  of  which  glimpses  are  caught 
from  the  harbour,  which  they  overlook.  Many  of  them  have  been 
erected  at  great  cost,  and  for  extent,  tastefulness  of  internal 
decorations,  and  beauty  of  their  grounds  and  gardens,  are  perhaps 
unequalled  by  any  private  residences  on  this  side  the  equator. 

“ Although  Sydney  has  few  reserves  analogous  to  the  squares  of 
London,  it 'has  excellent  parks  and  gardens  within  its  boundaries, 
easily  accessible  to  the  citizens.  Hyde  Park  is  a beautiful  plateau 
of  40  acres,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  has  a fine  avenue 
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about  half  a mile  long,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  plantations 
and  clumps  of  trees,  affording  a grateful  shade,  and  forming  an 
agreeable  resort.  The  Domain,  a charming  expanse  of  park  land 
of  138  acres,  planted  for  landscape  effect,  is  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  Sydney,  surrounding  ‘the  pretty  inlet  called  Farm  Cove. 
The  grounds  present  every  variety  required  to  produce  picturesque 
views,  and  the  artistic  disposition  of  the  groups  and  avenues  of 
trees  is  fast  developing  the  beauties  of  this  favorite  promenade. 
Xear  the  main  entrance  is  an  excellent  bronze  statue  of  Sir 
Richard  Bourke,  bv  Baily,  in  a situation  from  which  is  obt?,ined 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  imaginable.  The  Botanic  Gardens 
embrace  S3  acres,  and  are  the  finest  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  immense  collection  of  exotics  from  every 
• clime,  the  site  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration. 

“ More  recently  formed  reserves  are  Prince  Alfred  Park  and 
Belmore  Park  in  the  south,  and  a tract  of  500  acres  on  the  south- 
east side,  named  Moore  Park.  Adjoining  the  latter  ground  is  the 
. metropolitan  Racecourse,  where  large  fields  of  horses  of  the  finest 
breeds,  compete  at  the  two  half-yearly  meetings  for  stakes  which 
amoimt  to  £14,000  or  £15,000  in  the  year. 

“The  harbour  of  Port  Jackson  proper  has  an  area  of  9 square 
miles.  Middle  Harbour,  one  of  its  arms,  3 square  miles  ; and  the 
coast  line  of  the  whole  is  54  miles.  Prom  the  heads  to  the  city 
the  distance  is  4 miles,  beyond  which  the  waters  extend  8 mile* 
into  what  is  called  the  Parramatta  River,  giGng  15  miles  as  the 
length  of  navigation.  The  average  breadth  of  the  navigable  water* 
is  three-quarters  of  a mile,  though  at  some  points  tliey  widen  to 
2 miles  or  more.  The  shallowest  part- is  between  Middle  Head 
and  George’s  Head,  where  the  soundings  show  23  feet  at  low 
water.  Beyond  this  the  depth  ranges  between  5 and  18  fathom*. 
There  are  3 miles  of  wharf  frontage  in  use,  and  about  25  miles  of 
deep  water  frontage  iu  sheltered  places  that  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  a like  purpose. 
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The  following  is  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam-vessels 
owned  in  Sydney,  trading  to  and  from^  the  various  inland  ports 
and  Colonies : — 


Number  of 
TePf.els. 

Ulorse-pcwer. 

Ton  n ago. 

• 

A.  8.  F.  Companj  

SO 

a, 617 

13,464 

Clarence  and  Kichmond  Rircr  Company  ... 

11 

864 

2,785 

niawarra  Steam  Narigation  Company  

• 

489 

1,158 

Hunter  Rirer  New  Steam  Company 

4 

480 

1.829 

Parramatta  Hirer  Company  

4 

150 

53J 

Bull!  Coal  Company  

t 

K) 

Ttt 

Colonial  Sugar  Company 

1 

134 

139 

fug-boats  

U 

T45 

1,454 

I*riT»te  owned  steamers  

t 

S49 

839 

Paaongers  and  ferry  boats 

11 

834 
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Xll.-RAILWAYS,  ROADS,  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  emigrant  who  chooses  New  South  Wales  as  his  future 
home,  will  find  that  he  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  a people  whose 
energy  and  civilization  is  abreast  of  the  age,  who  have  constructed 
the  most  gigantic  bridges  across  wide  rivers,  and  carried  railways 
over  miles  of  rugged  mountain  country,  to  connect  the  fertile 
soil  and  rich  mineral  lands  of  the  interior  with  the  sea-board. 
A population  numbering  little  more  than  half  a million  souls  haa 
spent  £6,653,413  upon  railways,  £212,255  in  making  telegraphs ; 
and,  during  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  expended  £2,566,000 
on  common  roads,  £675,497  in  improving  harbours  and  rivers, 
and  £820,549  in  erecting  public  buildings. 

The  results  of  the  expenditure  of  this  £10,927,714  are  396i 
miles  of  first-class  railway,  6,114  miles  of  telegraphs,  nearly 
10,000  miles  of  common  roads  cleared  (much  of  the  length  fenced 
and  also  macadamized),  courts  of  justice,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Colony,  light- 
houses, break-waters,  and  wharfs  almost  wherever  they  are 
re<iuired. 
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Tbe  amount  voted  for  public  works  in  1872  vras  £*042,856 ; 
and  this  is  about  tlie  amount  voted  by  Parliameut  every  year 
for  public  improvements  out  of  current  revenue.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  Government  propose  to  borrow  £2,531,280  for 
railway  construction  and  other  public  works,  the  loan  to  be 
secui’ed  on  the  Eevenues  of  the  Colony. 

The  northern  line  of  railway  starts  from  the  sea-board  at  New- 
castle,  and  has  now  reached  Murrurundi,  120  miles  ; and  it  is 
intended  to  extend  it  to  Tamworth,  60|-  miles  farther  north. 
The  western  and  southern  lines  start  from  Sydney.  The  former 
is  within  five  miles  of  Bathurst  (145  miles  from  Sydney),  and  is 
to  be  extended  to  Orange,  46|  miles  farther  west.  The  southern 
line  is  opened  to  Goulburn  (132  miles  from  Sydney),  and  is  to  be 
extended  to  Wagga  'W'agga,  174^  jmiles  farther.  The  total  length 
of  these  extensions,  which  are  to  be  entered  upon  at  once,  is  281 
miles  ; and  if  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  contractors  and  ai 
abundant  supply  of  labour  be 'obtainable,  it  will  be  possible  to 
complete  the  lines  to  Tamworth,  Orange  and  Tass  in  two  years, 
and  the  remaining  section  of  the  southern  line  (that  from  Yas:' 
to  Wagga  Wagga)  in  one  year  more.  The  Government  also 
intend  to  consttuct  a line  from  Grafton  to  the  table-land  of 
New  England,  to  take  the  traffic  westward  as  far  as  Glen 
Innes  and  Inverell,  and  northward  as  far  as  Tenterfield  and  tho 
Queensland  border. 

Eailway  travelling  in  New  South  Wales  is  almost  as  rapid  and 
quite  as  sumptuous  as  in  England.  The  price  of  a second-class 
ticket  from  Sydney  to  Goulburn  is  28s,  6d.,  first-class  36s.  2d. 
A ton  of  agricultural  produce  is  carried  the  same  distance  (132 
miles)  for  17s.  6d.,  and  of  ores,  metals,  stone,  &c.,  for  26s.  4d. 
The  rates  for  other  descriptions  of  goods  are  29s.  7d.,  32s.  lOd., 
45s.  8d.,  56s.  7d.,  78s.  5d.,  and  lOls.  3d.,  according  to  the  classifi- 
cation. The  highest  rates  are  for  gunpowder,  &c.  In  1872  our 
railways  carried  753,910  passengers  (exclusive  of  season  ticket 
holders)  and  825,317  tons  of  goods.  The  total  earnings  were 
£425,058. 

Telegrams  consisting  of  ten  words  are  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
Colony,  say  from  Sydney  to  Wentworth  (835  miles)  for  2s.  (the 
rate  will  be  reduced  to  Is.  in  October  next),  and  to  England  foi- 
£10.  There  are  ninety -two  telegraph  stations  in  the  Colon-- 
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and  335,822  messages  were  transmitted  in  1872,  producing  a 
revenue  of  £45,019,  Telegrams  from  England,  Europe,  and 
America,  are  published  in  the  Sydney  newspapers  daily,  so  that 
the  colonists  arc  probably  informed  earlier  of  the  state  of  the 
markets,  and  of  European  politics,  than  the  residents  of  many 
English  towns. 


Xlll.-POSTAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Mail  Steamer  leaves  Sydney  for  Southampton  every  four 
weeks,  and  vice  t;<?r5a,,and  the  letters  are  delivered  with  wonderful 
regularity  every  56  days.  Proposals  are  under  consideration  for 
two  other  routes,  in  addition  to  that  which  now  exists  via  Suez, 
namely  : — Sydney  to  Brisbane  and  via  Torres  Straits,  rounding 
tlie  north  of  the  Continent  to  Singapore,  connecting  us  directly 
with  India,  China  Japan,  and  what  we  still  call  the  “ East.’* 
This  line  is  chiefly  projected  in  the  interest  of  Queensland.  The 
other  line  will  run  straight  across  the  Pacific  from  Sydney  to  San 
Francisco,  across  the  iVorth  American  Continent  to  New  York, 
and  over  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool,  a service  which  has  once  been 
. performed  in  47  days.  Both  these  services  will  probably-  be 
established  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  present  time  (February,  1873),  the  Chief  Ministers  of 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  Tas- 
mania', and  New  Zealand,  are  in  Sydney,  and,  with  the  Premier 
and  Postmaster  General  of  this  Colony,  are  conferring  together 
in  respect  to  Postal  Subsidies.  In  reply  to  a Minute  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Parkes  (Chief  "Secretary  of  New  South  Wales),  dated  10th 
August,  1872,  Lord  Kimberley,  in  a despatch  just  received  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  makes  the  following  concession  : — 
**  I have  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  be 
willing  to  give  their  assistance  in  effecting  arrangements  for  the 
regular  transmission  of  mails  to  and  from  Australasia,  through 
the  United  States,  and  that  no  objection  will  be  raised  to  the 
Colonies  entering  into  direct  postal  conventions  with  the  United 
States,  provided  that  such  conventions  are  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  for  final  sanction.”  The  Governnikent  has 
obtained  Parliamentary  authority  to  send  a special  Commissioner 
to  the  United  States  Government  to  negotiate. 
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In  tlie  Colony  itself  there  were,  at  the  close  of  1872,  623  post 
offices.  The  extent  of  the  postal  route  was  14,673  miles,  the 
number  of  miles  travelled  3,252,888,  and  the  total  cost  of  con- 
veying the  mails,  &c.,  was  £87,350,  exclusive  of  the  annual  vote 
of  £20,000,  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyance  of  the  European 
mails  by  the  P.  & 0.  Co’s,  steamships.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
department  was  £98,477.  The  number  of  letters  which  passed 
through  the  Post  Office  in  1S72  was  8,043,200  ; packets,  135,800 ; 
and  newspapers,  4,171,500.  Letters  may  be  sent  to  any  place  10 
miles  distant  from  Sydney  for  Id.,  and  to  any  part  of  the  Colony 
beyond  that  distance  for  2d.,  to  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
and  New  Zealand  for  3d.,  and  to  the  IJnited  Kingdon  for  6d. 
Newspapers  go  anywhere  for  a penny,  and  a Bill  has  passed  the 
Legislative  Assembly  to  cany  them  through  the  Colony  free  of 
charge,  but  failed  to  pass  in  the  Council. 


Money  Oedees.  ^ 

The  Money  Order  System  is  engrafted  upon  the  Post  Office. 
By  moans  of  this  system  any  person  can  send  £5  through  the 
Post  Office  for  6d.,  or  £10  for  a shilling  ; and  the  regulations  are 
such  that  fraud  is  made  impossible.  The  number  of  money  orders 
issued  in  1872  was  87,434,  and  the  value  of  them  £393,862.  The 
system  is  also  extended  to  all  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  rates  of  commission  being  somewhat  higher. 


Savings  Banks. 

Government  Savings  Banks  are  another  valuable  adjunct  of  the 
Post  Office.  Sums  of  Is.  or  any  multiple  of  Is.,  may  be  deposited 
with  the  Postmaster  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Government  pays 
interest  upon  the  deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  regulations  in  this  department  also  render  pecu- 
lation impossible.  The  system  has  not  long  been  in  operation  ; 
but  the  number  of  depositors  m 1872  w'as  3,226  ; the  total  deposits 
to  the  31st  December,  1872,  £109,343,  However  remote  a man 
mry  be  from  the  large  towns,  he  has  all  the  advantages  of  ft  high 
civilization  and  good  government  extended  to  him. 
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XIV.-LABOUR  AND  WAGES. 


There  is  a great  demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds  in  the  Colony, 
but  more  particularly  is  there  a demand  for  it  in  agricultural  and 
mining  pursuits.  Two  or  three  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers 
are  every  morning  devoted  to  making  known  the  wants  of 
employers  of  all  kinds,  and  a considerable  space  is  occupied  by 
the  advertisements  for  servants  who  can  be  hired  for  neither 
love  nor  money.  Of  800  emigrants  who  came  out  to  the  Colony 
by  Government  assistance,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  single 
women,  none  died  on  the  voyage,  and  all  obtained  engagements  in 
respectable  families  immediately  they  landed,  the  rates  of  wages 
being  from  £20  to  £22  6s.  6d.  per  annum.  The  Immigration 
Agent  Bays : “ A much  larger  number  than  have  already  arrived 
would  readily  obtain  situations  as  domestic  servants.”  The 
prospects  of  unskilled  labourers  may  be  judged  of  from  what  has 
been  already  written.  They  may  reckon  upon  obtaining  from 
6s.  to  8s.,  per  day ; and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  demands  of 
the  Country,  this  fact  is  worth  remembering : — The  Groveimment 
are  about  to  spend  two  millions  sterling  in  inalcing  railways  and 
constructing  other  public  works  within  the  next  two  years. 


The  appended  list  shows  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  principal 
departments  of  labour  ruling  in  January,  1873  : — 


The  Ison  Trades. 

EDgine-fitterB,  7b.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  per  day 
„ turners,  10s.  to  12s.  6d. 
Pattern-makers,  8s.  4d.  to  12s. 
Moulders  (iron),  8s.  4d.  to  12s.  Id. 

„ (brass),  10s.  to  12s.  6d. 
Blacksmiths,  83.  4d.  to  14s. 
Boiler-makers,  8s.  4d.  to  14s. 

Copper  and  general  smiths,  8s.  4d.  to 
11s.  8d. 

Eiveters,  6s.  8d.  to  10s. 

Fitters,  8s.  4d.  to  lls.  8d. 

Strikers,  6s.  lOd.  to  10s. 

Assistants  (boiler-makers),  6s.  8d.  to 
8s.  4d. 

Assistants  (blacksmiths),  6s.  lOd.  to 
7s.  6d. 

Furnace  men,  8s.  4d.  to  lOs. 
Brass-finishers,  9s. 

Babourers,  6s.  lOd.  to  7s. 
Engine-drivers,  6s.  8d.  to  7s.  Id. 

„ (railway),  lOs.  to  14s. 

Firemen  ,>  7s.  to  10s. 


Building  Trades. 

Plumbers,  10s.  per  day. 

Carpenters  and  joiners,  8s.  to  lOs 
Painters,  9s. 

Masons,  lOs. 

Bricklayers,  9s.  to  lOs. 

Sawyers,  8s.  4d.  to  10s.  • 

Labourers,  8s.  to  8s.  6d. 

Coach  and  Carriage  Buildees. 

Smiths,  7s.  6d.  to  lOs. 
Wheel-makers,  7s.  6d.  to  lOs. 
Body-makers,  8s.  4d.  to  lls.  8d. 
Painters,  8s.  4d.  to  lOs.  lOd. 
Trimmers,  8s.  4d.  to  10s. 

* Miners. 

Gold,  60s.  to  60s.  per  week. 

Tin,  42s.  „ 50s.  ,, 

Copper,  60s.  „ 60s. 

Coal,  60s.  „ 80f.  h 
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Shipwright*. 

Old  'woyk,  12a. 

New  w(Srki_ll8. 

« 

Eailway  Caeeuge  Buiiubes. 

Oarpentera  and  joiners,  lOs.  to  lls.  8d. 

per  day.  i 

Carriag^builders,  8s.  4d.  to  13s.  4d.  , 
„ trimmers,  8s.  4d.  to  13s.  4d.  i 
„ painters,  8s.  4d.  to  13s.  4d.  i 
Machine  men  and  sawyers,  6s.  lOd.  to } 
lls.  8d.  ! 

Leather  Tbades.  ! 

Tanners,  .6s.  8d.  to  9s.  2d.  per  day. 
Curriers,  8s.  4d.  to  lls.  8cL  i 

BootmakjJrs,  6s.  8d.  to  lls.  8d.  ! 

Machine  hands  (girls),  Is.  8d.  to  5s.  I 

Ih  the  Oottntst.  ; 

The  following  quotations  ipplude’ 
board  and  lodging,  or  hut  room  and 
rations,  per  annum : — 

Carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  £60  to 

£70. 


Bough  carpenters,  £40  to  £60. 
Married  farm  and  domestic  serrants, 
£50  to  £60. 

Qrooms  and  gardeners,  £40  to  £50. 
Farm  and  garden  labourers,  £30  to 
£35. 

Surrevor’s  men  and  bushmen,  £36  to 
£40. 

Ploughmen,  stockmen,  and  shepherds, 
£35  to  £40. 

Boys  for  farms  and  stations,  £18  to 

£20. 

Female  servants,  £20  to  £30. 

In  the  Towns. 

Cooks,  12s.  to  15s.  per  week. 
Housemaids,  10s.  to  12s. 

Laundres'  es,  12s.  to  16s. 

NursemaiJs,  8s.  to  12s. 

Greneral  house  servants,  10s.  to  12a. 
G-overnesi  es,  £26  to  £100  per  annum* 
Housekeepers,  £85  to  £150  ditto. 


Millers,  £3  a week. 

Draymen,  £2  2s.  to  £2  6s.  ditto 
Coopers,  £2  to  £3  lOt. 


XV.-THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Food  and  HoUse-eent. 

Persons  who  have  small  fixed  incomes,  and  to  wliom  the  cost  of 
living  is  an  object,  cannot  do  better  than  emigrate  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  they  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  European 
civilization,  at  the  most  moderate  cost.  For  such,  the  Colony  is  a 
most  desirable  place  of  residence,  since  here  they  may  enjoy  life 
under  the  happiest  and  most  favoured  conditions,  and  may  find  a 
congenial  sphere -for  the  activity  of  all  their  interests  and  sympa- 
thies. Hut  specific  information  is  better  than  geueralization. 
The  following  is  the  official  list  of  prices  in  the  Sydney  markets. ' 
In  the  country,  things  are  quite  as  cheap,  for  there  people  grow 
their  own  fruit  and  vegetables,  make  their  own  butter  and  cheese, 
cure  their  own  bacon,  and  feed  their  own  poultry;  or,  if  too 
indolent  to  surround  themselves  with  these  comforts  of  rural  life, 
they  can  buy  them  at  a cheap  rate,  or  accept  the  cnlr  o^h<'r 
alternative — go  without. 
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WhsUsals. 

R«taiL 

Bakers’  silk-dressed  dour, 

per 

ton  of  2,000  lbs 

....  £14. 

Fine,  per  ditto  

....  £13. 

Seconds  ditto,  ditto  

....  £12.^ 

fBran,  per  bushel 

....  Is. 

* Biscuit,  cabin,  per  100  lbs. 

...  24s. 

Warj,  ditto 

....  16s. 

Bread,  per  2-lb.  leaf  

Sd.  to  4^d« 

B«4cher*'  Meat. 

Beef,  per  lb 

....  2id.  to  2id. 

2id.  to  5d. 

Mutton,  per  ditto  

21d.  to  6d. 

Pork,  per  ditto  

6d.  to  7d. 

Veal,  per  ditto  

...  4d. 

ild.  to  6d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter 

4s.  to  5s. 

Poultry. 

- 

Fowls,  per  couple  

Ss.  to  4s. 

Bucks,  per  ditto 

Ss.  3d.  to  4a.  6d 

Geese,  per  ditto  

8f.  to  12s. 

Turkejs,  per  ditto  

6s.  to  25e. 

Pigeons,  per  ditto  

Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 

Babbits,  per  pair  

2s.  6d.  to  4s. 

Boasting  pigs,  each  

....  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

4s.  to  6b. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter,  per  lb 

6d.  to  9d. 

Cheese,  per  ditto  

4d.  to  8d. 

"Bacon,  per  ditto 

Gd.  to  9d. 

' Lard,  per  ditto  

...  5d. 

7d. 

Eggs,  per  dozen 

7d.  to  lOd, 

Vegetables. 

4 

Potatoes,  per  cwt 

4s.  to  5s. 

Onions,  per  ditto  

2d.  lb. 

. Cabbages,  per  dozen  

2d.  to  6d.  each 

Lettuces,  per  ditto 

2d. 

' Pumpkins,  per  ditto  

3d.  to  9d. 

Marrows,  per  ditto 

3d.  to  6d. 

Cucumbers,  per  ditto 

Id.  to  2d. 

Turnips,  per  dozen  bunches 

...  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 

8d. 

Carrots,  per  ditto  ditto 

2d. 
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Parsnips,  per  ditto  ditto  Is.  to  Ifl.  6d.  2d.  to  3d. 

Beetiwt,  per  ditto  ditto  — — 2d.  to  3d. 

Leeks,  per  ditto  ditto ^ 2d.  each. 

Rhubarb,  per  ditto  ditto  'Is.  to  2s.  2d.  to  3d. 

Celery,  per  ditto  ditto  3d.  to  6d.  per  head 

Green  pease,  per  bushel 4e.  to  6s.  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  peek 

French  beans,  per  ditto Is.  to  Is.  6d.  6d.  to  7d. 


Fruit. 

Ormiges,  per  case  

6a.  to  12s. 

6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  doz, 

Lemons,  per  ditto  

....  lOs. 

Is.  to  2s. 

Apples,  per  ditto 

2d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Nectariues,  per  ditto 

2d.  to  6d. 

Peai’8,  per  ditto  

2d.  to  6d. 

Peaches,  per  ditto  

2d.  to  8d. 

Plums,  per  ditto 

....  Ss.  6d.  to  4i. 

£d.  to  6d.  per  quart 

Greei-igages,  per  ditto 

3d.  to  6d.  pcs  dozen 

Pineapples,  per  do»cn  

Water  lueions,  per  ditto  .. 

....  8a. 

4d.  to  Is.  each 

Rock  ditto,  per  ditto  

Sd.  to  Is. 

Paosion-fruit,  per  ditto  

....  Id.  - 

2d.  to  3d.  per  dozen 

Bananas,  per  ditto 

6d.  to  9d. 

Grapes,  per  lb 

4d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 

Hcmey,  per  ditto 

....  3d. 

4d.  to  6d« 

Fcrage. 

• 

Straw,  per  cwt 

4s.  lOd.  to  os.  3d. 

Lucerne,  per  ditto  

Oaten,  per  ditto 

Maize,  per  buahel  

OatA,  per  ditto  

....  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d. 

Barle-v,  per  ditto 

....  Ss. 

Wheat,  per  ditto  

Green  food,  per  dozen  bundles  6d.  to  8d. 

House-rent  is  somewhat  higher  in  Sydney  than  in  most  of  the 
large  tovrns  of  England.  But  a very  cousiderahle  proportion  of 
the  population  Kve  in  their  own  houses  ; and  any  labouring  man. 
artisan,  clerk,  or  shopman,  can,  by  paying  a small  sum  weekly, 
equivalent  to  (say)  25  per  cent,  of  his  earnings,  into  one  or  other 
of  the  Building  Societies,  become  his  own  landlord  in  the  course 
of  eight  or  ten  years.  If  a man  does  not  choose  to  buy  his  house 
in  this  way,  he  will  have  to  make  a deduction  of  20  per  cent,  from 
his  wages  for  house-rent. 
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Peovisions  aitd  Clothing. 


The  following  Peturn,  showing  “ the  average  price  of  Provisions 
and  Clothing  in  Sydney,  for  the  year  1871,”  is  copied  from  the 
last  volume  of  the  Statistical  Pegister, 


Articles  of  oonstunp- 
tlon. 


TVlie&t  .*•  ••• 

Bread,  first  quality  ... 

Do.  second  do. 
Flour,  first  quality  ... 

Do  second  do. 

Bice  ...  ...  ... 

Oatmeal 

Tea  ...  ...  ... 

Suqar  ...  ...  ... 

Coffee  ... 

Sa^o  

Heat,  fresh  ...  ... 

Do.  salt  ...  ... 

Butter,  fresh  ...  ••• 

^^o.  salt  ...  ... 

Cheese,  English 
Do.  Colonial 
Salt  ...  ...  ... 

Potatoes  

Wine,  Colonial 

Beer,  Colonial 

Candles,  tallow 

Kerosene  oil  

Soap  ...  ...  ... 

Tobacco,  Colonial 


. ■ — 

Quan- 

tity. 

Price. 

Articles  of  clothing. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Price. 

bushel 

6s.  10. 

Moleskin  jackets 

each 

lOs.  6d. 

lb. 

2d. 

Do.  coats 

13s. 

9f 

lid. 

Waistcoats  ... 

4s.  fid. 

ff 

14s.  per  100  lbs. 

Moleskin  trousers 

per  pair 

fis. 

m 

12s.  per  do. 
2id. 

Coloured  shirts 

each 

8s.  fid. 

n 

Strong  boots  ... 

per  pair 

6a.  fid. 

pf 

2|d. 

Do.  shoes... 

99 

4s.  fid. 

ff 

Is.  9d  to  2s.  6d. 

• Shepherds’  coats 

each 

15s. 

m 

3Ad.  to  4M. 

Socks  

per  pair 

9(L 

m 

Is. 

Handkerchiefs,  cot- 

each 

fid. 

m 

3d. 

ton. 

m 

2i<L 

Straw  hats  ... 

••• 

• 

2s.  fid. 

If 

Ifd. 

n 

Is.  3d. 

Female  Clothing. 

n 

Is. 

Is. 

6d.  to  9d. 
Oid. 

4 s 

2s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d. 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  9d. 
6(L 
3b. 

84. 

Is. 

Print  dresses... 

each 

Ts. 

99 

9y 

Merino 

Flannel  petticoats 

99 

99 

10s. 
6s.  fid. 

99 

cwt. 

gallon 

»> 

lb. 

gallon 

lb. 

Calico  do. 

7d. 

Stockings 
Shoes  ...  ... 

Shawls 
Check  aprons 
Straw  bonnets 

per  pair 

99  , 

each 

99 

Is.  8d. 
3s.  9d. 
8«. 
Is. 
2s. 

Flannel 

per  yard 

2s.  fid. 

Calico 

1* 

7d. 

Bedding. 

Blankets 

• •• 

per  pair 

Os. 

Sheeting,  calico 

per  yard 

2s.  3d, 

Mattresses  ... 

• •• 

each 

15s.  to  30s. 

Bugs  

••• 

m 

fis.  Od. 

XVI.-EDUCATION,  LITERATURE,  AND  RELIGION. 


An  ignorant  people  never  thrives.  Throughout  the  World 
well-informed  and  intelligent  nations  are  coming  to  the  front, 
and  the  uneducated  and  illiterate  are  falling  into  the  back 
ground.  The  two  peoples  that  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress 
in  all  the  elements  of  national  strength  during  the  last  twenty 
years  are  probably  the  Americans  and  the  Germans,  and  they  are 
proverbially  the  best  educated  peoples  of  modern  times.  The 
Prussian  Public  School  system  did  more  to  transform  Prussia  into 
Germany  than  all  the  elaborate  military  organization  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  While  these  nations  were  so^^'ing  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge broadcast  among  their  subjects,  England  was  muddling 
away  immense  sums  of  money  in  educating  the  upper  and  middle 
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classes  in  her  Universities  and  endowed  schools,  leaving  the 
children  of  the  people  to  the  mercy  of  desultory  individual  effort 
and  sectarian  prejudice.  But  the  extension  of  political  privileges 
has  forced  upon  her  rulers  some  scheme  of  national  education  ; 
for  it  is  a duty  which  the  State  owes  to  itself  to  see  to  it  that 
those  whose  suffrages  are  to  determine  its  future  should  be  able 
to  give  an  intelligent  vote.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  a self-governing  community  “ ignorance  is  a crime ; and 
private  immorality  is  not  less  an  opprobrium  to  the  State  than  it 
ia  guilt  in  the  perpetrator.” 

The  youth  of  New  South  "Wales  saves  her  from  this  sad 
inheritance  of  ignorance  and  misery  to  which  millions  in  Europe 
are  bom.  In  1848  Government  began  to  give  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  primary  instruction,  to  the  two  Boards 
of  Education — the  National  and  the  Denominational;  but  in  18G3 
the  Public  Schools  Act  was  passed,  sweeping  away  both  Boards, 
and  making  Education  a department  of  the  State ; administered 
by  a Council  of  Education,  consisting  of  five  members  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  and  responsible  to  the  Executive  Council,  like 
all  other  branches  of  the  Public  Service.  The  Act  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  Public  Schools  wherever,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Council,  they  may  he  needed,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
Certified  Denominational  Schools,  under  certain  conditions.  But 
all  schools  supported  by  the  State  must  be  under  Government 
inspection,  the  teachers  must  he  examined  and  certified  by  the 
Council,  and  the  same  course  of  secular  instruction  must  be 
adopted,  all  class  books  used  being  subject  to  Government  appro- 
bation. Under  this  system  education  is  spreading' as  fast  as  the 
population  ; every  town  and  considerable  village  has  its  school ; 
itinerant  teachers  are  even  appointed  to  visit  the  families  of 
settlers  scattered  through  the  hush ; and  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Colony  to  leave  no  place  in  all  the  land  where  ignorance  m,ay 
hide  and  social  misery  fester,  to  become  a curse  to  the  community.’ 

There  is  a school  fee  charged  usually  amounting  to  one  shil- 
ling per  week  ; hut  a reduction  is  made  where  several  children 
attend  from  the  same  family  ; and,  in  every  case  where  the  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  the  fee,  education  is  free  of  charge. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  from  £72  to  £150  per  annum 
from  Government,  in  addition  to  the  school  fees,  which  are  divided 
ratably  among  the  teachers  in  large  schools,  and  not  uncommonly 
more  than  double  the  salary. 
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The  standards  of  proficiency  begin  with  children  over  five  years 
old  in  the  first  class,  who  are  examined  by  the  Inspector  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and  advance  to  the  fifth 
class,  including  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
object  lessons,  singing,  drawing,  geometry,  algebra,  and  Latin, 
with  permission  to  teachers  to  produce,  if  possible,  higher  results. 
"While  the  chief  aim  of  the  Council  is  to  make  elementary  instruc- 
tion universal,  it  is  also  intended  to  rectify  as  far  as  possible  tho 
inequalities  of  fortune,  and  put  it  within  the  power  of  the 
poorest  family  in  the  land  to  obtain  a thoroughly  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

There  are  now  878  schools  existing  under  the  new  Act,  with 
87,313  children  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  7,069  are  taught  free  of 
charge.  The  number  of  teachers  is  1,225 ; the  amount  of 
school  fees,  £43,503 ; local  contributions  to  buildings,  £3,404 ; 
from  public  funds,  £113,158  ; total,  £160,065.  Many  of  the 
middle  classes  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  facilities  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  the  education  of  their  children,  deeming  them 
more  efficient  than  any  other  at  their  command ; and  regarding 
it  as  a good  thing  that  all  the  children  of  the  Country  should  start 
life  from  this  common  educational  platform.  But  there  are  in 
the  Colony  561  private  schools,  with  826  teachers — many  of  them 
are  graduates  of  Universities  ; and  with  an  attendance  of  13,700 
children.  Altogether,  101,000  children  are  enrolled  in  tho  public 
and  private  schools  of  tho  Colony — more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
•entire  population.  Besides  these,  there  are  Mechanics’  Institutes 
and.  Schools 'of  Arts  established  in  most  of  the  leading  towns,  to 
which  Government  contributes  a sum  equal  to  that  rai.sed  by 
local  Toluntary  subscriptions  and  donations.  There  are  also 
numerous  prizes  and  scholarships  available  for  all  who  distinguish 
themselves  at  the  Public  Examination  of  the  University,  by  means 
of  which  the  poorest  child  may  receive  a University  training  free 
of  expense. 

The  University  of  Sydney  was  established  and  endowed  in 
1851.  In  its  constitution  it  approaches  somewhat  to  University 
College,  London,  with  tho  power  of  granting  degrees  in  arts,  law, 
and  medicine,  and  with  a guaranteed  annual  income  from  the 
public  funds  of  £5,000.  Last  year  it  had  six  Professors,  with 
18  additional  Examiners  for  degrees,  111  graduates,  au'd  45 
students.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  the  association  of  students, 
without  respect  of  religious  creeds,  in  the  cultivation  of  seciilnr 
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knowledge,  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  London,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  Affiliated  Colleges  of  the  different  religious 
denominations,  with  an  additional  guarantee  from  the  public 
funds  of  one-half  the  cost  of  building  each  college,  where  the 
denomination  has  contributed  the  other  half,  and  £500  per  annum 
towards  the  salary  of  each  Principal  ’when  duly  elected.  Lender 
these  provisions,  St.  Paul’s  Church  of  England  College  and  St. 
John’s  Eoman  Catholic  College  are  already  in  existence,  and  two 
more  are  projected  in  connection  wuth  the  Presbyterian  and  Wes- 
leyanLodies.  By  glancing  over  these  facts,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  the  Coiony  has  a complete  system  of  educational  institution?, 
adapted  to  its  wants,  and  capable  of  expanding  with  its  growth  to 
the  proportion  of  the  most  colossal  Empire.  In  regard  to  the 
literary  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  perhaps  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  pamphlet  simply  to  state  that  the  Colony  has  eighty- 
four  newspapers — many  of  them  published  twice  and  thrice  a 
■week,  besides  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  Sydney  Press; 
periodicals,  with  a circulation  varying  from  a few  hundred  up  to 
15,000 ; that  in  the  capital  there  are  three  public  libraries, 
numbering  about  60,000  volumes,  and  taking  in  all  the  leading 
English,  American,  and  many  Foreign  periodicals  ; that  many 
thousands  per  annum  are  spent  in  importing  English  periodical 
literature,  and  not  less  than  £50,000  per  annum  in  imported 
books,  and  that  a native  literature  has  been  created,  consisting 
already  of  several  hundred  volumes,  in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  some  of  -which  have  been  favourably  peviewed  by 
the  leading  journals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  are  standard 
works  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  Municipalities 
Act  empowers  the  Borough  Councils  to  establish  free  libraries  ; 
and  if  the  library  be  established  in  a district  where  300  persons 
can  regularly  make  use  of  it  the  Council  is  entitled  to  a grant  of 
£100  from  the  General  Bevenue,  and  £200  if  within  reach  of 
1,000  souls.  Several  libraries  have  already  been  established,  and 
others  are  projected.  Of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people, 
little  need  be  said  here  beyond  the  statement  that  all  the  leading 
religious  denominations  of  England  are  efficiently  represented ; 
that  there  is  perfect  religious  equality,  that  direct  State-aid  to 
Eeligion  wms  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1862, 
provision  being  made  for  the  existing  life  interests,  bo  that  the 
payments  are  now  reduced  to  £22,976,  and  are  being  still  further 
reduced  year  by  year  as  the  selected  lives  fall  in.  The  number 
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of  registered  ministers  of  all  denominations  is  501;  the  number 
of  churches  and  chapels  is  924,  the  accommodation  provided  in 
them  is  for  181,914,  and  the  average  attendance  176,596-  The 
number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Colony  is  933,  with  6,049 
teachers,  and  some  60,000  scholars.  The  following  table  of  the 
Religion  of  the  people,  taken  from  the  Census  of  187 1 , may  perhaps 
give  the  best  idea  of  the  status  of  the  different  denominations : — 


Church  of  England  

Presbyterians 

Wesleyan  Methodists  ........ 

229,243 

49,122 

36,275 

Other  Methodists  

Congregationalista 

Baptists  

Unitarians  

Protestants  undescribed  

3,291 

9,253 

4,151 

849 

2,549 

Other  Protestants  

,4,659 

Total  Protestants 

Koman  Catholics  

Catholics  undescribed  

145,932 

1,695 

339,392 

Total  Catholics  ... 

Hebrews 

Other  Persuasions  

Pagans 

147,627 

Cnspecified 

5,946 

• 

Total  16,963 


Total  Population  503,981 

XVII.-SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE.* 

a 

Wealth  has  no  value  except  as  the  means  of  promoting  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people.  For  this  reason  the  nation 
which  has  the  largest  aggregate  of  wealth  may  be  far  from  being 
the  happiest,  for  its  wealth  may  be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of 
a few,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  remain  in  abject  poverty. 
Every  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  has  a right  to  the  free  use  of 
all  his  faculties  and  opportunities,  and  to  thosef  social  rewards 
which  the  cifcumstances  of  the  land  in  which  he  dwells  may 
secure  him  ; but  the  most  desirable  state  of  prosperity  is  where 
the  productive  powers  of  the  Country  are  guided  by  the  best  laws 
of  distribution,  so  that  all  the  people,  by  sobriety  and  industry, 
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may  be  well  to  do.  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  says  : — “ To  begin  life  as  hired  labourers,  then  after  a 
few  years  to  work  on  their  own  account,  and,  finally,  employ 
others,  • is  the  normal  condition  of  labourers  in  a new  Country 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  like  America  and 
Australia ; but  in  an  old  and  fully  peopled  Country,  those  who 
begin  life  as  labourers  for  hire,  as  a general  rule  continue  such  to 
the  end,  unless  they  sink  into  the  still  lower  grade  of  recipients 
of  public  charity.” 

In  New  South  Wales  pauperism  does  not  exist,  and  poverty  is 
almost  unknown,  except  as  the  result  of  accidents  or  intemperance. 
With  wages  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  and  provisions 
cheaper  than  in  England,  and  far  more  varied  and  abundant, 
and  a most  genial  and  delightful  climate,  with  no  rigorous 
winter  to  fear,  the  condition  of  the  workiug  classes  is  one  of 
greater  enjoyment  probably  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  World. 
How  many  thousands  of  families  are  there  in  Europe  to  whom 
animal  meat  is  a forbidden  luxury,  or  to  be  obtained  only  once  or 
twice  a week.  Here  it  is  to  be  found  on  any  table  every  day  ; 
and,  while  consuming  four  times  as  much  meat  per  head  of  the 
population  as  in  England,  we  have  still  available  immense  con-^ 
signments  of  tinned  meats,  which,  after  paying  the  cost  of  a long 
voyage  and  the  profits  of  dealers,  can  still  be  sold  in  the  English 
markets  at  half  the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  Here,  too,  the 
orange,  nectarine,  peach,  grape,  aprjcot,  and  other  choice  fhiits, 
which  in  England  are  to  be  found  only  on  the  tables  of  the  rich, 
the  produce  of  hot-house  culture,  grow  under  the  blue  sky  to 
perfection,  and  any  one  can  furnish  his  table  daily  with  a liberal 
dessert  at  the  cost  of  a few  pence. 

The  means  of  saving  for  the  industrial  classes  are  as  abundant 
as  the  comforts  of  life  are  plentiful.  In  Sydney  and  the  leading 
towns  thousands  of  working  men  occupy  their  own  houses,  and 
live  rent  free,  by  accumulating  their  savings  for  a few  years  in 
Building  Societies.  There  are  28,787  depositors  in  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 
The  amount  of  deposits  on  31st  December,  1872,  was  £1,286,193, 
the  rate  of  interest  allowed  bemgland  5percent.  There  are  several 
Building  Societies  and  branches  in  the  Colony,  one  of  which — the 
Permanent  Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society,  in  Sydney — has 
9,371  investing  shares  taken  up,  paying  2s.  6d.  per  month,  and 
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has  advanced  on  mortgage  toaliareholders  £76,525,  holding  other 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  £50,540.  Other  Societies  do  an  almost 
eq.ual  amount  of.business. 

Many  of  the  leading  English  Eriendly  Societies  have  branches 
here.  The  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  of  the  Manchester 
Unity,  has  83  lodges  in  the  Colony,  5,593  beneficiary  members, 
an  income  in  1872  of  £27,909,  a hall  which  cost  £7,300,  and  an 
invested  capital  of  £39,877.  An  entrance  fee  of  from  12s.  to  £4, 
according  to  age,  is  first  paid,  and  then  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  for 
which  there  is  an  allowance  of  21s.  per  week  during  illness,  with 
medical  attendance  for  the  members  of  his  family,  and  funeral 
expenses  after  death  to  the  extent  of  £20,  to  the  nearest  relative, 
and  from  £25  to  £50  where  there  is  a widow  surviving.  There 
are  42 'Hospitals  spread  all  over  the  Country^  and  the  principal  of 
these — the  Sydney  Infirmary — in  1871  admitted  1840  patients, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  232  in  residence ; its  income  was 
£12,792,  of  which  sum  £2,527  was  from  private  donations,  and 
£10,265  from  Government. 

There  are  six  Benevolent  Asylums,  with  1,572  inmaftes,  and  an 
'income  for  the  year  of  £18,120. 

There  are  eleven  Orphan  and  Industrial  Schools.  One  of 
these — the  Eandwick  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children — had,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  809  inmates,  with  an  income  of  £11,954. 

There  is  an  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
on  the  Newtown  lioad  ; a fine  and  extensive  structure,  with  every 
convenience  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  these  afflicted 
fellow-colonists,  and  with  an  income  of  £3,402. 

In  the  Harbour  there  is  a Nautical  School  for  Vagrant  Boys,  on 
board  the  ship  “ Vernon,”  and  on  Biloela  Island  an  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  of  a similar  character ; both  intended  to  save 
these  classes  from  falling  into  crime  and  becoming  inmates  of 
our  prisons. 

There  is  a Sailors’  Home,  a Female  Eefuge,  and  many  other 
similar  Institutions,  maintained  both  by  private  contribution  and 
Government  aid.  Altogether,  for  the  year  1871,  the  total  income 
of  Ihe  Colony  for  known  organized  Public  Charities  of  all  kinds 
was  £114,841.  Nor  are  the  sympathies  of  the  colonists  confined 
within  their  own  bounds,  for  they  contributed  to  the  Crimean 
Patriotic  Fund  £64,916 ; to  the  Indian  Mutiny  Fund,  £5,^1 ; 
to  tb©  Lancftelyr©  Cotton  I'.aJOWl©  Belief  Fund,  £21,311, 
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Of  the  proyident  habits  of  the  people  the  extensive  business 
done  by  Life  Insurance  OEices  is  ample  evidence.  All  the  leading 
English  Offices  are  represented  in  the  Colony ; but  tho  most 
prosperous  Office  for  life  business  is  native — the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society.  It  has  existed  only  twenty -two  years, 
yet  it  has  an  annual  income  of  a,bout  £250,000,  and  invested  funds 
amounting  to  nearly  £1,000,000.  Its  scale  of  premiums  is  lower 
than  in  many  of  the  best  English  Offices,  while  its  profits  up  to 
this  yea-r  are  equal  to  a cash  bonus  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
premiums  paid. 

Of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  community,  the  following  facts 
afford  some  evidence : — The  amount  deposited  in  the  Mercantile 
and  Savings  Banks  in  the  Colony,  on  the  31st  December,  1872, 
was  £10,411,166.  Municipal  government  was  established  in  1867, 
and  now,  besides  the  capital,  there  are  forty  Boroughs  and  twenty- 
one  Municipal  Districts  already  existing.  The  assessed  value  of 
rateable  property  in  the  Municipality  of  Sydney — exclusive  of 
its  suburbs,  is  £726,139,  and  the  Corporation  spent  in  1871,  upon 
City  works  of  various  kinds,  £141,056.  For  all  other  Munici- 
palities in  the  Colony,  exclusive  of  Sydney,  the  a^essed  value  of 
rateable  property  is  £12,243,630.  lii  all  the  Municipalities  the 
immigrant  would  find  all  the  institutions,  habits,  customs,  and 
courtesies  of  English  town  life  prevailing,  except  the  parish 
Work-house,  and  its  prevailing  causes  and  effects;  schemes  of 
water  supply,  plans  of  sewerage,  and  irrigation.  Gas  Companies, 
Schools,  Churches,  Clubs,  Working-men’s  Institute,  and  other 
phases  of  social  life  which  spring  up  among  self-governing 
peoples.  And  all  this  machinery  is  worked  without  disorder ; 
bribery  and  corruption,  even  in  municipal  elections  are  unknown. 
Whether  the  tastes  of  the  settler  are  for  town  or  country,  the 
Colony  can  offer  him  a life  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  city  has 
• its  public  buildings,  its  Dniversity,  Clubs,  Schools, — able  minis- 
ters and  orators,  its  Libraries,  Parks,  Baths,  Public  Gardens, 
Pleasure-grounds,  all  round  the  harbour,  and  aquatic  sports 
spread  over  all  the  year.  The  country  has  its  varied  recreations  ; 
inland  lakes  abounding  with  wild  fowd,  woods  swaimiing  with 
parrots  and  other,  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage ; plains  where 
coveys  of  partridges  and  wild  turkeys  gratify  the  sportsman’s 
vanity  and  reward  his  skill,  with  no  Game  Laws  to  prevent  the 
humblest  labourer  from  enjoying  his  share  ; while  on  the  verge 
of  the  Settled  Distrffits,  the  emu  aud  the  noble  kangaroo^stiU 
n ■ 
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Tun  and  leap  over  their  natural  pastures,  affording  sport  to  the 
hunter,  the  most  exhilarating  and  exciting.  Nearly  all  our  city- 
youth  can  manage  a boat  fairly,  bend  the  sail  and  ply  the  oar, 
and  cast  the  fishing-line  to  some  purpose ; and,  attracted  by  the 
blue  waters  of  the  harbour,  nearly  all  can  breast  the  waves  and 
enjoy  a header  in  the  sea.  Horses  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  both 
to  buy  and  keep,  riding  is  an  almost  universal  accomplishment, 
and  our  young  bushmen  are  among  the  finest  riders  in  the  -W orld. 

A Public  Holiday  in  Sydney, 

Public  holidays  are,  frequent,  and  are  observed  with  peculiar 
regard,  and  enjoyed  with  great  gusto  all  over  the  Colony.  A 
holiday  in  Sydney  is  a sight  worth  seeing.  The  weather  is  almost 
always  fine,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  year  when  out-door 
amusements  are  not  thoroughly  enjoyable.  A rigorous  winter 
never  iiHerferes  witli  the  pleasure-seeker,  and  though  a hot 
wind  sometimes  blows  in  summer,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the 
temperature  is  at  all  hot  enough  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  a 
'holiday.  Christmas  Hay  here  presents  a remarkable  contrast  to 
Christmas  Hay  in  England ; and  the  day  after — Boxing  Hay — is 
universally  observed  as  a day  of  festivity ; so  also  is  Anniversary 
Hay,  the  26th  of  January.  On  Queen’s  Birthday,  too,  the  shops 
are  closed,  the  warehouses  deserted,  the  factories  silent ; banners 
and  evergreens  adorn  the  houses  ; the  streets  are  alive  with 
, processions,  marching  in  the  early  morning,  with  flags  flying  and 
bands  playing,  down  to  the  harbour,  where  every  steamer  of 
the  port  has  been  engaged  for  the  day ; bells*  are  ringing,  salutes 
fired  from  the  batteries,  and  returned  from  the  vessels  of  war 
anchored  under  Government  House.  Every  ship  in  port,  from 
whatever  clime,  is  decorated  with  flags  of  all  colours,  from  stem 
to  stern,  from  top-mast  to  hull.  Hundreds  of  yachts  dot  the 
blue  water,  their  white"  sails  glittering  in  the  sun ; the  Regatta 
.has  assembled  20,000  spectators,  crowding  the  Flagship,  and 
lining  the  shores  on  either  side,  to  watch  the  swiftest  craft  built 
on  this  side  the  Equator  contend  for  the  prizes  offered,  and 
. still  more  for  the  honor  of  victory.  All  round  the  capacious 
harbour  there  are  hundreds  of  be'autiful  winding  bays,  affording 
cam]}ing-ground  and  the  most  picturesque  scenery  to  pic-nicing 
parties,  who  climb  the  rocks,  ascend  the  summits,  play  on  the 
Bands,  bathe  in  the  waters,  and  practice  cricket,  croquet,  foot-ball, 
and  all  the  weU:known  English  pii  the  j_oft  gjcegn  sward.  J 
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Cloctarf  is  a fayourite  haunt  with  the  holiday-makers,  and  is  a 
spot  of  surpassing  beauty.  From  the  foot  of  George  and  Pitt 
Streets  in  the  city,  steamers  ply  all  day,  steam  down  the  harbour 
for  sir  miles,  cross  the  opening  between  the  heads,  where  the 
heavy  swell  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  rolls  in  upon  the  Middle  Head, 
and  gives  the  extremely  squeamish  stomach  just  five  minutes 
suggestion  of  what  sea-sickness  is,  besides  affording  no  small 
amusement  to  their  more  robust  friends ; and  in  half  an  hour 
from  leaving  the  crowded  streets  and  wharfs  of  the  city,  you 
land  on  a sylvan  spot,  where  Nature  still  wears  her  primeval 
garb.  First,  there  is  the  beach  of  pure  white  sand,  then 
a large  plot  of  green  turf,  as  smooth  as  if  levelled  with  tha 
roller,  with  patches  of  trees,  and  seats  and  tables  under  them, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Then  there  is  a back- 
ground of  rocks,  covered  with  lichen  and  moss,  and  fern,  and 
wooded  to  the  summit,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  soma 
200  feet,  and  commanding  a view  of  Sydney  on  one  side  and  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other,  and  the  whole  harbour  at  your  feet. 
Here  often  10,000  spectators  gather  to  witness  all  kinds  of 
sports ; breaking  up  into  little  family  knots  in  all  directions,  and, 
with  shouts  of  laughter  and  the  blending  of  merry  voices,  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  varied  and  abundant  food  with  which  they 
have  come  provided. 

Manly  Beach,  about  a mile  across  the  bush  from  Clontarf, 
and  built  on  the  Pacific  on  one  side,  and  on  another  bay  of  Port 
Jackson  on  the  other,  an  interval  of  but  500  yards  separating 
the  two,  is  another  favourite  resort ; and  here  often  as  many 
thousands  more  spend  the  livelong  day.  Tlien  there  is  Pearl 
Bay,  Chowder  Bay,  Athol  Gardens,  Balmoral,  Cremorne,  and 
many  similar  places  on  the  same  side  (the  North  Shore),  each 
vieing  with  the  other  in  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  all  thronged 
with  visitors.  A more  gorgeous  and  exhilarating  scene  than  these 
places  present  when  the  blaze  of  noon  is  succeeded  by  the  more 
subdued  light  of  evening,  and  wood,  sky,  and  sea  combine,  their 
charms  cannot  be  imagined.  Future  poets  will  find  inspiration 
here  for  ages,  and,  in  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum, 
immortalize  the  glories  of  their  native  land. 

The  other  side  of  the  harbour  has  its  attractions  too.  Darling 
Point,  Double  Bay,  Eose  Bay,  Watson’s  Bay,  and,  not  the  least, 
the  Domain,  and  Botanical  Q^ardens-^ituate  within  two  minutes' 
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walk  of  tho  main  streeta  of  tke  city,  and  yet  as  rural  as  if  they 
were  miles  distant.  These  Gardens  are  superb ; abounding  with 
magnificent  specimens  of  all  the  varied  vegetation  of  the  Colony," 
and  the  choicest  productions  of  the-  Islands  and  other  lands  ; 
tastefully  laid  out ; interspersed  with  flower-beds  and  grass-plots, 
sloping  down  to  a level  greensward,  where  military  bands  play,  and 
the  citizens  promenade,  while  the  ripple  of  the  w'^avesis  heardattheir 
feet,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  North  Shore  bounds  the  view  in  the 
background.  Almost  perfect  judgment  has  been  displayed  in  the 
laying  out  of  these  grounds,  and  Nature  was  lavish  in  the  advan- 
tages which  she  bestowed.  No  wonderthat  holidays  orworking  day* 
the  citizens  never  tire  of  this  paradise,  and  visitors  from  all  parts 
never  grow  weary  in  its  praise.  Besides  these  natural  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  harbour,  there  are  other  charming  spots  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  within  eight  miles  of  the  city : Bondi,  Coogee,  Long 
Bay,  Botany  Bay,  and  many  more,  to  which  the  people  wend 
in  omnibuses,  coaches,  cabs,  vans,  and  every  kind  of  vehicle  which 
can  be  pressed  into  their  service.  All  the  roads  from  the  city 
are  crowded  with  lines  of  conveyances,  and  joyous  voices  are 
heard  singing,  laughing,  and  joining  in  merr)*  converse  all  day 
long.  The  Albert  Cricket  Ground,  the  Bifle  Butts,  Moore  Park, 
Tempo,  Sans  Souci,  and  a score  of  other  places,  all  present  their 
temptations  and  attract  their  patrons  ; while  Government  puts  on 
extra  trains  at  half-fare  to  bring  the  country  population  to  the 
capital,  and  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  the  reality  of  country  life  and  seeing  the  grand  wild 
scenery  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Altogether,  we  believe  it  is  no 
boast,  but  the  simple  truth  to  declare  that  there  is  not  another 
spot  known  to  civilized  man  combining  in  itself  such  a variety  of 
attractions  for  the  recreation  of  its  people  as  this  capital  of  New 
South  "Wales;  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  population  turn  out  to  enjoy  these  holidays,  and  return 
home  refreshed,  reinvigorated,  orderly,  and  sober,  to  resume  the 
serious  business  of  life  all  the  more  vigorously  next  day.  And 
though  so  many  assemble  on  the  various  places,  they  never  seem 
crowded ; they  are  numerous  and  vast  enough  to  afford  secluded 
nooks  and  corners  to  all  who  love  quietness,  even  where  the 
largest  numbers  go  there  for  the  day.  All  appear  well  dressed, 
well  provided  with  the  most  liberal  and  even  luxurious  fare, 
perfectly  well  conducted,  contented  and  happy.  Drunkenness  is 
Bcldom  seen,  and  riots  and  general  disorder  never.  Occai-.iooally 
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overcrowding  on  the  piers  to  get  on  board  the  steamers  will 
tumble  one  or  two  into  the  water,  but  there  are  always  good 
swimmers  ready  to  plunge  after  them,  and  the  only  inconvenience 
suiiered  is  an  unexpected  cold  bath,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
change  of  dress.  A vvhcle  year’s  holidays  commonly  pass  and 
not  a life  is  lost  in  all  the  hundreds  of  excursions.  One  or  two 
policemen  are  in  attendance  at  each  chief  pic-nicing  place,  but 
commonly  the  only  service  they  have  to  perform  is  to  hand  the 
little  ones  over  the  vessel’s  side,  or  , occasionally  fish  an  unlucky 
wight  out  of  the  water,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  this 
service  they  are  always  ready . to  perform.  Civility  and  good 
manners  in  a pushing  crowd  are  somewhat  rare,  but  nowhere  are 
they  less  rare  than  in  these  holiday -makings  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Sydney. 

XVIll.-HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

1.  Do  not  bring  a large  stock  of  miscellaneous  articles,  in  the 
belief  that  you  will  find  them  dearer  here.  Look  over  the  list 
of  prices  given  in  these  pages.  Add  to  the  Home  price  the  cost 
of  carnage  and  freight  from  England,  allow  for  the  risks  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  encumbrance  of  moving  wnth  much  luggage,  and 
then  select  very  judiciously  such  things  as  you  find  most  suitable 
to  your  condition  and  intentions.  As  a rule,  the  less  luggage  the 
better,  for  nothing  is  more  useful  here  than  money. 

2.  For  the  voyage,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  rough  it  some- 
what, it  is  better,  especially  if  you  have  a family,  to  bring  a case 
or  two  of  selected  provisions  in  your  cabin.  The  best  ships  are 
well  and  liberally  provisioned ; they  have  their  regular  hours 
for  meals,  and  as  a rule  supper  is  not  one  of  their  institutions. 
A good  supply  of  cheap  clothing  is  desirable,  very  light  for  the 
tropics,  and  as  wmrm  as  for  winter  in  England,  as  ships  run  up 
to  42°  sometimes,  and  always  as  high  as  38°,  where  it  is  sure  to 
be  tolerably  cold. 

8.  Emigrant  ships  chartered  by  the  Grovernment  of  Hew  South 
Wales  are  occasionally  sent  out.  For  all  particulars  respecting 
these,  apply  to  the  Agent-Gleneral  of  Hew  South  Wales,  at  pre- 
sent Sir  Charles  Cowper,  3 Westminster  Chambers,  London, 
S.W.,  who  is  instructed,  on  behalf  of  the  Colony,  to  supply  all 
information  and  advice  gratis  to  intending  emigrants,  and  who 
will  render  you  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
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4.  If  you  do  not  come  by  an  emigrant  ship,  cboose  one  belong- 
ing to  a house  of  good  standing  and  in  the  regular  trade,  as 
outsiders  sometimes  run  at  less  fares,  but  with  wretched  accom- 
modation. The  prices  for  a passage  to  Sydney  are  £40  to  £50 
first  class,  £25  to  £30  second  class,  and  £16  to  £20  third  class. 
The  length  of  the  voyage  varies  from  74  to  100  days.^  The  lead- 
ing shipping  houses  to  Sydney  are  Messrs.  Devitt  & Moore, 
109  LeadenhaU-street,  London,  and  their  regular  liners  are  the 
‘‘  Parramatta,*’  “ Sobraon,**  “ Commissary,”  “ Hawkesbury,” 
“Bruckley  Castle,”  “Windsor  Castle,”  “Agnes  Rose,”  “Ben 
Lomond,”  ‘ Alexander  Luthie,”  Rifleman,”  “ Dunbar  Castle,” 
&c.  Messrs.  Geo.  Thompson  & Co , 24  Leadenhall-street,  is 
another  of  the  leading  shipping  firms,  and  among  the  vessels 
which  they  despatch  regularly  to  Sydney  are  the  “ Patriarch,” 
“ Christiana  Thompson,”  “Ethiopian,”  “Kosciusko,”  “Ascalon,” 
“ Damascus,*'  *■  Nineveh,”  &c  Messrs.  Holder,  Bros.  & Co. 
are  also  in  the  trade,  and  their  offices  are  at  146  Leadenhall-street, 
London.  . 

6.  Passengers  have  to  furnish  their  own  cabins,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  berths  firmly  fixed  before  leaving  the  dock. 
Mattresses  made  to  fit  the  berths,  and  good  enough  for  the  voyage, 
can  be  had  for  a few  shillings  at  any  respectable  dealers  close  by 
the  Docks  in  London.  Other  articles  required,  such  as  blankets, 
sheets,  pillows,  basins  for  washing,  water-can,  &c.,  will  be  equally 
useful  on  landing,  A few  books  should  be  provided  for  reading, 
or  materials  for  sewing,  to  prevent  time  hanging  heavily  on 
your  hands.  Be  sure  to  clo,se  the  window  of  your  cabin  at  night 
if  there  is  the  slightest  sign  of  wind:  and  have  a sufficient 
supply  of  the  cheapest  underclothing  you  can  get,  to  last  the 
whole  voyage,  as  washing  is  not  always  convenient  at  sea. 

6.  If,  on  landing  at  Sydney,  you  want  advice  or  information, 
go  to  the  Immigration  Depot  at  Hyde  Park.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  Government,  and  there  you  will  be  able  to  get  trustworthy 
information  about  wages  and  employment,  the  situation  of  different 
districts,  modes  of  travelling,  means  of  taking  up  land,  and  every- 
thing else  of  importance  to  the  settler.  The  intemperate  and  the 
idle  need  not  apply,  as  this  institution  is  not  a charity,  but  a 
means  of  protecting  Jiona  Jide  immigrants  from  extortion  and 
imposition. 
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XlX.-SUMMARYOFTHE  ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW  SO'JTH  WALES 
AS  A HOME  FOR  THE  EMIGRANT. 

1.  There  is  ready  employment  for  all  classes  of  labourers  and 
artisans,  at  double  the  wages  given  to  the  same  classes  of  labour 
in  England. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  people  is  cheaper 
here  than  at  Home.  The  necessaries  and  common  comforts  of 
life  are  cheaper.  Some  of  the  luxuries  are  dearer  ; but  fruits  of 
all  varieties  are  most  abundant  and  exceedingly  cheap.  The 
labouring  classes  throughout  the  Colony  are  as  well  fed,  as  well 
clothed,  and  live  as  comfortably  as  the  middle  classes  in  England. 

8.  Capital  finds  ready  investment  either  in  trade,  agriculture, 
mining,  or  the  public  stock,  at  much  higher  rates  than  in  Europe, 
and  with  as  good  security.  Eight  per  cent,  with  good  security 
is  deemed  a fair  rate  in  Sydney;  in  the  country,  rates  run  higher. 

4.  There  is  an  area  of  nearly  200,000,000  acres  of  public  lands, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  squatters  on  short  leases, 
but  all  of  which  are  open  to  the  emigrant  to  select  from,  w^herevet 
he  pleases,  and  on  terms  within  reach  of  the  poorest,  and  a cer- 
tain road  to  wealth,  if  he  be  healthy,  prudent,  and  industrious. 

5.  The  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  every  variety  of  pro- 
duce, at  the  least  expenditure  of  Hhour  and  capital;  and, 
cultivated  with  the  same  skill  as  at  Home,  will  yiold  far  better 
returns. 

6 O nr  mineral  resources  can  be  surpassed  by  no  other  Country, 
The  gold  deposits  are  spread  over  a larger  area,  and  are  proving 
richer  than  anything  hitherto  known  in  the  whole  history  of 
mining.  The  coal  deposits  are  inexhaustible,  and  copper,  tin, 
kerosene  shale,  and  other  mineral  treasures  abound. 

7.  Eor  merchants  and  tradesmen  no  fairer  field  than  Sydney 
could  be  presented.  Its  position  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  with 
the  Southern  Islands,  San  Eranciseo,  and  tne  whole  American 
Continent,  right  opposite, — with  a harbour  for  shipping  unrivalled  * 
in  the  "World,  and  a vast  trade  already  established,  it  cannot  fail 
to  secure  the  chief  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

8.  Ho  finer  climate  can  be  desired,  alike  free  from  the  rigorous 
cold  of  England,  Canada,  and  the  Horth-w^estern  States  of 
w&onerica;  and  from  the  enervating  heat  of  India  and  the  tropics. 
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9.  In  natural  scenery,  New  South  Wales  can  vie  with  some 
of  the  romantic  Countries  of  Europe.  The  wild  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  manifold  beauty  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  glorious  landscapes  of  New  England,  the  Clarence, 
Monaro,  Illawarra,  and  other  parts,  cannot  well  be  surpassed. 

10.  Every  district  is  easy  of  access  by  river,  road,  or  railway. 
The  most  formidable  barrier,  long  thought  impassable,  has  been 
crossed  by  a Railway,  along  which  passengers  and  produce  are 
carried  day  and  night,  in  carriages  as  comfortable  as  any  in 
Europe.  The  whole  country  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  emigrant, 
ready  to  be  possessed.  Eor  the  sum  of  32s.  you  may  travel  in  a 
few  hours  to  Bathurst,  the  capital  of  the  West 

11.  All  this  may  be  enjoyed  among  a people  whoso  whole  social 
life  is  so  like  Home  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  emigrant 
to  feel  like  “a  stranger  in  a strange  land.*’  The  language, 
customs,  habits,  laws,  literature,  education,  religion,  are  all 
thoroughly  English ; life  and  property  secure,  and  government  free 

12.  Every  immigrant,  if  sober,  healthy,  and  industrious,  is 
wealth  to  the  Colony,  and  is  made  welcome  at  once — never 
received  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  All  that  Australia  wants  to 
make  her  one  of  the  wealthiest  if  not  the  wealthiest  of  lands,  is 
population.  Everything  else  she  offers,  and  on  the  most  generous 
terms.  Earm  labourers,  miners,  domestic  servants,  mechanics, 
and  artisans  of  all  sorts,  enterprising  capitalists  of  large  means  or 
small,  if  they  are  only  temperate,  able,  and  willing  to  work,  may 
make  sure  of  improving  their  condition  by  emigrating  to  New  South 
Wales.  In  fact,  it  matters  not  what  a man  has  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  Old  World,  if  he  is  willing  to  throw  away  dilletanteism, 
take  off  his  coat,  turn  up  his  sleeves,  and  put  IJs  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  fortune  just  as  it  may  be  presented  to  him — not  the 
slave  of  false  pride  and  miscalled  respectability,  but  making  the 
best  of  Eiicb  opportunities  as  may  come  across  his  path — there  is 
prosperity  awaiting  him  on  these  shores,  a certain  competence, 
and  not  unlikely  an  ample  fortune  Here  children  are  a real 
blessing.  The  father’s  brow  is  never  clouded  with  anxiety  at 
every  new  addition  to  his  family,  wondering  how  the  little  mouth 
is  to  be  filied ; unless  false  notions  of  gentility  have  poisoned  his 
colonial  blood,  and  be  is  ashamed  to  let  bis  children  degrade  them- 
selves with  business.  If  ho  be  rich,  he  can  afford  to  indulge 
that  sublime  luxury,  but  be  would  bo  a better  citizen  and  patriot 
if  he  would  dispense  with  it.  We  have  land  enough  and  to  spare 
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for  many  generations  ; it  will  yield  nearly  everything  that  has 
any  value  in  the  markets  of  the  TVorld.  Healthy  labour  is  all  we 
ask  for;  capital,  too,  where  it  is  available,  and  that  will  smooth  the 
lot  of  labour, — but  healthy  labour  is  the  one  great  requisite,  and 
whoever  can  offer  us  that  is  welcome.  To  all  who  are  struggling 
to  get  on  at  Home  and  yet  ea.n  hardly  keep  their  hea,ds  above  the 
water,  and  in  their  old  age  must  depend  upon  their  children  or 
their  parish,  we  say,  gather  together  what  little  substance  you 
have,  bid  farewell  to  your  native  land,  come  out  to  this  Land  of 
Plenty;  and,  under  its  brighter  sky,  let  that  same  labour  of  yours, 
which  at  Home  cannot  save  you  from  the  fear  of  being  a burden 
to  your  Country,  win  for  you  a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair  day’s 
work ; and,  an  Englishman  still,  you  need  love  your  fatherland 
none  the  less,  but  help  to  preserve  her  Empire  and  augment  her 
greatness  through  all  future  ages. 

Sydney,  Eebruary,  1873.  __ 
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Gold  Fields  m New  South 


Burraftgong  ... 

»«• 

•q.  ms. 
...  424 

Southern 

Muttunia 

District. 

sq.  ms.j 
SO 

Black  Creek  ... 

• •• 

1 

Long  Flat  ... 

...  1 1 

Araluen 

»«• 

• te 

55 

Moruya 

• •• 

...  8 

Narraga 

••• 

2 

Tumbarumba 

• e* 

...  210 

Delegate 

• •• 

100 

Crackenbac  ... 

• •• 

...  5 

Adelong  Creek 

• •• 

• • • 

120 

Marragle 

• •• 

...  97 

Corow  a^ 

• • • 

10 

Gundagai 

• .« 

...  9 

Black  Range,  at  Albury 

18 

Emu  Creek  ... 

...  312 

Nerrimunga  ... 

... 

65 

Kanima 

.*• 

...  95 

Ouranee 

f ■ • 

• ta 

46 

Sharp's  Creek 

...  32  1 

.T ugiong  Creek 

... 

47 

i 

■Wales. 


Shoxlharen  ... 
Jembaicumbene ... 

MongarloTT  

Kiandra ... 

Gulph  

New  ITarragle 

Adgimbilly 

Mogo  

Coobarra  Gundia 
Gundarcx)  


«*1.  ma, 
...  S4 
...  5 

...  40 
...  495 
...  9 

...  5 

...  ISO 
...  57 
...  256 
...  84 


Western  District. 


sq.  ms. 

sq.  ms. 

Kirkconnell  ... 

• % • 

...  71 

Bathurst  

...  6 

Cheshire’s  Creek 

...  15 

Winburndale  Rivulet  3 

Cudgegong  River 

• •• 

...  103 

Grattai  Creek 

...  3 

3Iuckrawa 

...  25 

Ophir  

...  140 

Caloola  Creek 

• • • 

...  22 

Campbell's  River 

...  80 

Tuena  

...  15 

Cook’s  Vale 

...  15 

Rocky  Bridge 

...  21 

Gilmandike 

...  70 

Lachlan 

1,600 

Mitchell’s  Creek ... 

...  so 

Billabong 

»•  • 

...  40  S 

Taglow  Creek  — 

...  1-5 

Tallawang 

...  31 

Wood’s  Flat 

...  35 

Belabula 

...  221 

Beneree  

...  12 

Gunner’s  Dam 

...  1 

Apple-tree  Flat  ... 

...  63 

Obc-ron  

...  100 

Northern  District. 

sq.  ms. 

sq.  ms. 

Peel  River 

• 

...  70 

Bingham  

...  143 

Tooloom  Creek 

»«• 

...  96 

Timbarra  

...1000 

Upper  Hunter 

...  92 

Boyd  

...  84 

Cangai  

t.. 

...  69 

Solferino  

...  200 

sq.  nx5. 

Macquarie  Rirer...  ...  18 

Turon  800 

Stouey  Creek  and  Iron- 

barks  32 

King’s  Plains  5 

Abercrombie  800 

Isabella  River  12 

Pipeclay  Creek  20 

Meroo  3SS 

Cargo  35 

Gulgong  3,000 

Buckenbar  7.^ 

Chambers’  Creek 57§ 


eq.  raa. 

Rocky  River...  73 

Tronbark  75 

Boorook,  Lunatic  ...  477 


The  approsimate  total  area  of  G-old  Fields  proclaimed,  13,656  square  irdles. 
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KET7  SOUTH  ‘WAXES. 


GOYEENOB. 

SIR  HERCULES  GEORGE  ROBERT  ROBINSON,  KC.I1G. 


MINISTRY. 

CU^  Secretary  and  Premier— The  Honorable  HENRY  PARKES. 

Honorable GEOKGE  ALFEED  LLOYD. 

Secretary  for  Lands— Th.Q  Honorable  JAMES  SGUIRE  FARNELL, 
Secretary  for  PulUc  Works — The  Honorable  JOHN  SUTHERLAND. 
Attorney  General— ThQ  Honorable  EDWARD  BUTLER. 

Solicitor  The  Honorable  JOSEPH  GEORGE  LONG  INNES* 

Honorable  SAUL  SAMUEL. 


STATISTICS,  1851  to  1871. 


Tear. 

ropulatlon. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

Sc 

Schools. 

hools. 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

Grants  for 
Primary 
Education. 

1851 

197,168 

7,675 

1,915 

2,600 

423 

21,120 

• 

1852 

208,254 

7,866 

2,175 

3,605 

351 

23,668 

1853 

231,088 

8,860 

2,569 

4,176 

420 

25,660 

1854 

251,315 

9,663 

2,761 

4,511 

413 

25,953 

1855 

277,579 

10,344 

2,765 

4,022 

476 

27,243 

1856 

286,873 

10,097 

2,778 

4,203 

665 

29,426 

1857 

305,487 

12,501 

2,902 

4,846 

550 

29,236 

£41,827 

1858 

342,062 

13,802 

2,992 

5,883 

653 

33,236 

41,617 

1859 

a336,572 

14,415 

3,295 

5,642 

739 

32,840 

41,605 

]8G0 

348,546 

14,233 

2;945 

6,562 

798 

34,767 

51,693 

1861 

358,278 

14,681 

3,222 

5,343 

849 

37,874 

51,872 

1862 

367,495 

15,434 

3,326 

6,524 

925 

42,211 

62,062 

1863 

378,934 

15,679 

3,314 

6,653 

976 

46,810 

71,734 

1864 

392,589 

16,881 

3,480 

6,445 

1,022 

48,427 

71,627 

1865 

411,388 

17,283 

3,578 

6,596 

1,069 

53,453 

71,657 

1866 

431,412 

16,950 

3,462 

7,361 

1,155 

59,594 

81,671 

1867 

447,620 

18,317 

3,4  2^ 

8,631 

1,180 

63,183 

79,594 

1868 

466,765 

18,485 

3,736 

7,225 

1,254 

66,835 

91,426 

1869 

485,356 

19,243 

3,799 

6,691 

1,304 

71,523 

106,282 

1870 

502,861 

19,648 

3,848 

6,558 

1,381 

74,503 

105,732 

1871 

519,182 

20,143 

3,953 

6,407 

1,450 

77,889 

111,601 

O.QuPcn.'sland  was  separated  from  New  South  AVahw,  June  6,  1859. 

JC15.000  a-ycar  are  voted  by  rarliament  for  University.  I-'ihrarie.s,  Schools  of  Art,  &a 
The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  Sydney  Mint  to  Jl.st  December,  1872,  was  £32,354,000. 
Tlie  amount  granted  lor  primary  education  for  1872  was  jClS^CCd 
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STATISTICS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— 1851  to  1871. 


- 

Land  Sales. 

Live  Stock. 

i Tear. 

? 

L 

i 

Acres 

Quantity. 

Amount 

realized. 

under  crop. 

Horses. 

Homed 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

I, 

3 

■ 

\ 

acres. 

£ 

1 1851 

24,030 

64,425 

153A17J 

116,397 

1,375,257 

7,396,895 

65,510 

1852 

26,550 

55,808 

131,730J 

123,404 

1,495,984 

7,707,917 

78,559 

; 1853 

73|6^o 

211,035 

139,014  i 

139,765 

1,552,285 

7,929,708 

71,395 

: 1854 

83,396 

319,533 

131,857 

148,851 

1,576,750 

8,144,119 

63455 

, 1855 

127,952 

270,636 

171,100J 

158,159 

1,858,407 

8,602,499 

68,091 

■ 1856 

X6f 

245,555 

186,033J 

158,92^ 

2,023,418 

7,736,323 

105,998 

1857 

145,102 

210,333 

184,513J 

180,053 

2,148,664 

8,144,162 

109,166 

1858 

169,214 

240,633 

223,295^ 

200,713 

2,110,604 

7,581,762 

92,843 

1 1859 

135,167 

252,627 

247,5421 

214,684 

2,190,076 

6,162,6n 

119,701 

t 1860 

109,216 

155,316 

260,798 

251,497 

2,408,586 

6,119463 

180,662 

i 1861 

189,936 

222,594 

297,575 

233,220 

2,271,923 

5,615,054 

146,091 

I 

1 1862  J 

67,292  \ 
a357,2S0  ]■ 

216,988 

302,1381 

273,389 

2,620,383 

6,145,651 

125,541 

i 1883 1 

t 1 

92,016  ) 
a259,369  f 

! 192.113 

j 

307,035 

262,554 

2,032,522 

7,790,969 

135,899 

• 1864  4 

e t 

58,216  \ 
rtlG5,616  J 

j 112,719 

318,854 

284,567 

1,924,119 

8,2n,520 

164,154 

i 1S65| 

101,350  1 
«151,450; 

I 213,241 

378,2o4J 

282,587 

1,961,905 

8,132, .511 

146,901 

1866 1 

109,177  ) 
a35S,652  j 

261,590  - 

451,2251 

278,437 

l,7n,809 

11,562,155 

137,915 

1867  j 

119,0441 
0232,176  f 

264,660 

413,164 

280,201 

1,728,427 

13,909,574 

173,168 

1 1868 1 

149,945  \ 
a2.39.516j 

265,250 

434,7561 

280,813 

1,761,411 

15,080,625 

176,901 

1869 1 

164,8901 

a397,328j 

319,613 

482,324^ 

280,304 

1,795,904 

14,989,923 

175,924 

f 1870 1 

94,373  > 
0329,318  r 

250,843 

426,976 

337,597 

2,195,096 

16,308,585 

243,066 

1 1871  { 

88,637  1 
0358,682; 

417,801 

304,100 

2,014,888 

16,278,697 

213,193 

J \ 

a Lands  conditionally  sold  under  the  “ Crown  Lands  Alienation  Act  of  1861." 

Lands  leased  for  raining  pnrposes  are:  gold,  64,0C0  acres;  coal,  31,720;  tin,  copper,  lead, 
BilTer,  and  other  minerals,  396,223  acres. 

Crops  grown  are:  Wheat, maize, barley, oats,  hay,  rye,  millet,  sorghnm,  sugar-cane, arrotr- 
Yoot,  potatoes,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  and  most  other  fruits  and  vegetables* 

rait  exported,  1871  (mostly  oranges),  146,751  pkgs. ; value,  £49,312. 

llaize  exported,  1871,  732,657  bushels  and  bags ; value,  £109,412. 

Bugar  produced  to  1871— value,  £150,000. 
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STATISTICS  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES—1851  to  1871. 


xn 

•p  « 

o =« 
» 

Coal  Hines. 

Shipping. 

1 

u 

cj 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Value 
of  total 

V.alue 
^of  total 

O 

3 ® 

n 

Quantity. 

s 

'3 

> 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1S51 

151 

140 

tons. 

67,610 

£ 

25,546 

553 

15.3,002 

603 

139,020 

£ 

1,563,931 

1,796,912 

1852 

145 

141 

67,404 

36,885 

721 

197,360 

701 

175,960 

1,900,436 

4,604,0.34 

1853 

143 

141 

96,809 

78,059 

1,048 

336,852 

1,061 

341,540 

6,342,397 

4,523,346 

1854 

140 

140 

116,642 

119,380 

1,058 

376,927 

1,112 

409,489 

6,981,063 

4,050,126 

1855 

147 

255 

137,076 

89,082 

1,152 

353,323 

1,185 

362,482 

4,668,519 

2,884,130 

1856 

154 

314 

189,960 

117,906 

1,143 

321,679 

1,219 

336,113 

5,400,971 

3,430,880 

1857 

157 

284 

210,434 

148,158 

1,100 

351,413 

1,204 

377,147 

6,729,408 

4,011,952 

1868 

169 

295 

216,397 

162.162 

1,141 

348,984 

1,254 

366,825 

6,059,366 

4,186,277 

1869 

177 

649 

303,213 

204,371 

1,250 

36.3,121 

1,209 

387,015 

6,597,053 

4,768,049 

1860 

193 

745 

363,862 

226,493 

1,424 

427,835 

1,4.38 

431,484 

7,519,286 

6,072,020 

1861 

184 

78S 

342,067 

218,820 

1,327 

363,236 

1,391 

379,460 

6,391,555 

6,594,839 

1862 

181 

859 

476,522 

.305,234 

1,49.3 

454,837 

1,568 

467,.356 

9, .3.34, 645 

7,102,562 

1868 

180 

1,768 

433,889 

236,230 

1,494 

479,827 

1,603 

511,373 

8,319,576 

6,936,839 

1864 

174 

2,084 

549,012 

270,171 

1,819 

607,168 

1,842 

647,057 

10,135,70Su 

9,037,832a 

1865 

175 

2,132 

585,525 

274,303 

1,912 

635,888 

2,120  1 

690,294 

10,6.35, -507a 

9,563,818a 

1866 

1.59 

2,389 

774,238 

324,049 

2,099 

730,354 

2,259  , 

784,381 

9,403,192a 

9,913,839a 

1867 

188  1 

1 

2,274 

770,012 

342,655 

1,868 

646,970 

2,104  1 

726,721 

6,599,804 

6,880,715 

1868 

181 

3,562 

954,231 

417,809 

2,073 

724,193 

2,218  ' 

776,449 

8,051,377 

7,192,904 

1869 

183 

4,497 

919,774 

346,146 

2,022 

741,369 

2,236  ; 

83.3,248 

8,392*75.30 

9,933,442a 

1870 

187  1 

6,862 

868,564 

316,836 

1,858 

689,820 

2,066  ■ 

771,942 

7,767,281a 

7,990,0.38o 

1871 

100 

6,827 

898,784 

316,340 

1,891 

706,019 

2,123 

794,460 

9,609,508a 

11,245,0320 

a Inclusive  of  tlie  Traffic  Overland. 


Principal  manufocturcs  are:  Iron  works,  flour,  steam  saw,  sugar,  bone,  cloth  and  paper 
mills ; leather,  oil,  and  tobacco  factories ; ship-building  (iron  and  wood),  smelting  and 
chemical  works. 

Tonnage  of  ships  built  in  the  Colony,  76,700,  and  of  shipping  how  owned  in  the  Colony^ 
75,224  tons. 

Kerosene  shale  produced,  1871, — 14,700  tons ; stated  value,  £34,050. 

Copper  produced  in  1871 — 668  tons  ; stated  value,  £47,275. 

Tin  exported  1872; — Ingot  91  tons  18  cwt. ; value,  £12,623:  ore,  1,0.31  tons  12  cwt. ; value, 
£75.9.‘^?>.  Total  quantity  received  from  the  mines  at  Sydney  iu  1872,  1,730  tons  1 cwt.:  valuo, 
£123,274. 

Coal  raised  from  New  South  Wales  mines  to  end  of  1871,  was  9,81C,G»3  tons,  of  which 
5,885,493  tons  valued  at  £3,790,223. 
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STATISTICS  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— 1851  to  1871. 


Tear, 

Telegrams 

Postal 

Money  Orders. 

Eevenne 

(including 

Loans).'" 

f 

Expendi- 
ture (in- 
cluding 
Loans). 

Letters. 

News- 

papers. 

Packets, 

&c. 

Kvunber. 

Amotint. 

& 

£ 

£ 

1851 

— 

975,318 

762,487 

— 

— 

486,698 

444,108 

1852 

1417,777 

1,023,678 

- 

682,137 

600,322 

1853 

1,587,407 

1,516,580 

987,477 

682,621 

1854 

1,837,591 

1,919,192 

1,239,147 

1,136,569 

1855 

2,114,179 

2,100,989 

1,660,710 

1,675,024 

1856 

2,368,938 

2,081,347 

1,986,553 

1,835,134 

1857 

2,002,919 

2,214,411 

1,531,137 

1,543,323 

1858 

9,141 

• 

3,483,209 

2,808,140 

68,664 

1,456,451 

1,570  566 

1859 

36,867 

3,977,620 

3,168,299 

70,945 

2,339,490 

1,858,166 

1860 

53,951 

4,230,761 

3,668,783 

83,736 

1,880,508 

2,047,955 

1861 

74,204 

4,36^,463 

3,384,245 

105,333 

• «•»«•••• 

1,843,067 

1,973,229 

1S62 

104.660 

5,092,5-15 

3,^60,936 

170,782 

2,1^73,170 

2,135,518 

1863 

124,638 

5,662,839 

4,554,739 

276,814 

11,478 

53,861 

2,199,163 

2,602,094 

1864 

130,500 

5,963,562 

4,600,077 

287,540 

21,912 

105,899 

1,984,775 

2,326,901 

1865 

138,785 

6,328,353 

4,689,858 

249,904 

28,469 

130,747 

2,237,234 

2,314,794 

1866 

143,523 

6,678,371 

4,513,185 

249,939 

41,968 

196,071 

3,253,179 

3,012,571 

1867 

130,447 

6,748,356 

3,897,805 

189,297 

60,846 

240,062 

2,569,456 

2,935,633 

1868 

132,872 

6,555,890 

3,580,332 

116,987 

56,492 

247,483 

4,093,812 

3,286,839 

1869 

145,370 

7,143,638 

3,693,553 

158,034 

66,062 

288,476 

3,653,509 

3,265,805 

1870 

173,812 

7,083,500 

3,814,700 

157,700 

65,743 

289,325  , 

2,575,309 

3,298,353 

1871 

218,530 

7,509,500 

3,992,100 

158,300 

69,750 

293,370 

4,709,010 

4,179,840 

Money  deposited  in  the  Banks,  1S72. — £10,41146^* 

E*il"eray6:--Cost,  £6,653,413 ; miles  opened,  396J;  extaasions  projected,  2S3  ollAi 
Telegraphs  : — cost,  £212,255 ; miles  opened  in  1872,  6,114. 

Eotkds:— 10;£)00  miles ; nnmher  of  miles  tr&yelled  by  postal  conveyance?,  1S72, — 3,252,888. 
Pnblio  vrorks  ;-^Affio\int  vot^  by  cvreat  reyenue  for,  in  187;'’,— 
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STATISTICS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— 1851  to  1871. 


« 

EXPO&TS, 

THB  PboDOCB  OV  THB  CoLO»T. 

Wool 

Hides  & 
Leathei 

Tallow. 

Gold.* 

Coal. 

Timber. 

Year. 

-4-3 

a 

cd 

3 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

.*.> 

a 

d 

0 

& 

Value. 

a 

a 

3 

& 

Value. 

Value. 

Iba. 

£ 

’£ 

£ 

£ 

tons 

£ 

£ 

1851 

15,269,317 

828,342 

— 

114,168 

144,120 

468,336 

28,470 

12,027 

17,462 

1852 

11,086,074 

676,815 

146,811 

818,751 

2,660,946 

24,794 

109,951 

17,330 

1853 

16,358,869 

999,896 

41,159 

134,708 

548,052 

1,781,172 

51,501 

81,078 

82,217 

1854 

18,976,300 

1,181,956 

44,936 

164,256 

237,910 

773,209 

69,297 

101,752 

62,365 

1855 

17,671,684 

1,078,017 

42,782 

123,255 

64,384 

209,250 

61,484 

68,893 

44,777 

1856 

19,200,541 

1,303,070 

64,638 

137,202 

42,463 

138,007 

84,086 

65,730 

42,333 

1857 

17,044,201 

1,275,067 

122,653 

82,134 

253,564 

983,850 

96,457 

45,960 

48,734 

1858 

13,553,835 

1,126,486 

61,844 

53,186 

254,907 

994,960 

113,649 

89,200 

36,W5 

1S59 

16,988,010 

1,458,005 

98,542 

37,275 

435,995 

1,698,078 

173,935 

132,984 

47,154 

1860 

12,809,362 

1,123,699 

90,554 

28,794 

483,012 

1,876,049 

233,877 

183,761 

28,180 

1861 

12,745,891 

1,396,426 

100,459 

60,816 

488,293 

1,890,908 

207,780 

100,965 

19,554 

1862 

13,482,139 

1,283,818 

105,458 

104,030 

699,566 

2,715,037 

308,782 

245,422 

25,318 

1853 

14,791,849 

1,262,274 

119,004 

31,221 

605,722 

2,361,949 

298,038 

220,181 

42,190 

1864 

25,827,917a 

2,294,615a 

129,122 

100,654 

758,109 

2,952,471 

372,466 

212,488 

37,772 

1865 

29,858,791a 

2,283,560a 

98,110 

122,270 

682,521 

2,647,668 

382,968 

214,158 

36,105 

1866 

36, 980,685a 

2,830,348a 

113,045 

51,826 

751,700 

2,924,891 

540,905 

300,588 

25,-315 

1807 

21,708,902 

1,711,322 

105,487 

63,648 

660,619 

2,586,044 

473,357 

253,259 

17,541 

1863 

25,721,632 

1,879,751 

105,995 

144,377 

487,600 

1,895,929 

548,036 

292,201 

12,707 

1869 

51,269,672a 

3,762,522a 

113,922 

167,536 

641,069 

2,489,145 

595,553 

298,195 

23,159 

1870 

47,4i0,610a 

2,741,141a 

120,971 

223,787 

410,547 

1,585,736 

578,389 

267,681 

22,037 

1871 

65,611,953a 

4,748,160a 

177,262 

245,727 

535,492 

2,074,937 

565,429 

256,690 

28,455  j 

a Includes  traffic  overland. 


• Includes  gold  from  other  Colonies  minted  at  Sydney. 

; Value  of  gold,  exported  from  New  South  Wales,  to  31st  December,  187?,— £40,095,823. 
j Approximate  area  of  proclaimed  Gold  Fields,  13,656  square  n.iles. 

Preserved  and  salted  meat  exported  in  1871,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  wa3  yalueda'. 
£133,266. 

Value  of  pastoral  exports,  1871, — £8,593,633. 

Total  pastoral  exports,  seaward,  from  New  South  Wales,  to  31st  December,  1871.,-— Wool, 
733,248,693  lbs.,  value,  £^,388,813;  taJi^w,  2,136^75  cwt.,  value,  £3,300,589,  Value  of  oil 
exported,  £2,801,660. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 


Prom  Speech  of  His  Excellency  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  atBathurstf  6Marchf  1873. 

I know  of  no  sight  more  calculated  to  impress  -an  Englishman  with  feelings  of 
pride  and  thankfulness  than  to  travel  through  a great  new  Country  like  this,  and 
to  see  on  all  sides  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  industrial  progress  and  social 
improvement, — to  see  scattered  everywhere  thriving  bustling  townships  and  home- 
steads, where,  but  a few  years  since,  there  was  only  the  wigw^am  of  the  savage,-— 
to  see  lands,  which,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  were  unpro- 
ductive swamps  and  primeval  forests,  covered  with  flocks  and  herds  and  com,  and 
administering  to  the  wants  and  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  human  race, — and  above  all  to  see  the  land  inhabited  by  thriving 
communities  of  citizens,  who  are  striving  to  attain  a high  moral  standard,  who 
are  enjoying  to  the  utmost  degree  constitutional  liberty,  and  who  are  proving  by 
their  loyalty  and  good  order  how  well  they  appreciate  its  blessings.  I say  that  a 
sight  such  as  this  always  makes  me  feel  proud  of  the  genius  of  my  countrymen 
for  colonization,  and  justifies  me  in  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future 
of  this  great  Country.  The  resources  of  the  land  are  boundless,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  working  men  who  arc  often  suffering  in  the  Old  Country  from 
want  or  insufficient  means  would  here  find  an  easy  and  comfortable  subsistence. 

From  Speech  of  His  Excellerccy  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  at  Orange,  10  March,  1873.  «. 

I can  assure  you  that  I have  enjoyed  my  visit  intensely  to  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  district,  w'hich  possesses  such  an  unrivalled  climate,  and  which  is  so  rich 
in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  It  was  at  Ophir,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  that  gold  was  first  discovered  in  Australia.  Since  then, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron  have  all  been  found  in  this  district,  and  there  are 
abundant  indications  that  this  neighbourhood  is  as  rich  in  mineral  wealth  as  any 
- part  of  the  Colony.  The  land  about  Orange  is  capable  of  growing  as  fine  wheat  crops 
as  any  in  the  World  ; and  1 am  glad  to  learn  that  the  average  produce  per  acre  of  the 
harvest  which  has  been  just  reaped  is  over  25  bushels,  whilst  in  some  instances  the 
yield  has  reached  35  and  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  district  produces  also  fine  crops 
of  oats,  barley,  maize,  pease,  vetches,  potatoes,  and  beet-root,  w'hilst  the  show  of  all 
descriptions  of  English  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  I have  myself  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  the  neighbourhood,  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the  produce  of  the  richest  market 
gardens  in  the  Old  Country.  AsTar  as  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the  future,  there 
appear  to  be  years  of  great  prosperity  in  store  for  New  South  Wales.  The  policy 
which  is  being  pursued  by  the  Government  is,  I venture  to  pronounce,  a wise  and 
far-seeing  one.  It  is  their  desire  to  free  industry,  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the 
means  of  communication,  to  offer  easy  terms  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  to  , 
frame  regulations  for  the  encouragement  and  the  development  of  the  marvellous 
mineral  resources  of  the  Country.  The  Colony  also  possesses  many  great  and 
remarkable  natural  advantages.  Its  central  position,  vast  area,  rich  resources, 
magnificent  harbour,  with  coal  and  iron  close  to  navigable  waters,  all  point  it  out 
as  the  first  of  Australian  Colonies,  and  eventually  as  the  head-quarters  of  Austra- 
lian Confederation.  * 
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'From  Speechof  His  Excellency  S,mHfRCv\xs  RobinsoN;  ai  HUl  End,  i ^ March,  1873, 

Ever  since  my  arrival  in  New  South  Wales  I have  heard  of  the  marvellous 
wealth  of  your  golden  mountain,  and  have  felt  a strong  desire  to  inspect  the  place 
for  myself;  but  I may  say  that  the  picture  which  my  fancy  had  painted  fell  far 
short  of  the  reahty  which  1 have  witnessed  since  my  arrival  here.  I had  seen  a 
photograph  of  your  main  street,  taken  about  eighteen  months  ago,  with  a bullock 
team  dragging  a waggon  out  of  a swamp  opposite  the  door  of  this  hotel.  I had 
heard  also  that,  a couple  of  years  ago,  the  place  consisted  only  of  a few  hovels  ; and 
judging  tod,  by  the  condition  of  the  approach,  I certainly  did  not  expect  to  find 
much  of  a settlement  at  the  end  of  it.  But  to  my  surprise,  I found  a large  well  laid  out 
town,  with  straight  streets  and  well  built  stores  and  business  premises,  four  churches 
and  parsonages,  three  banks,  two  newspapers,  a public  school,  and  a hospital ; and 
in  short,  an  appearance  on  all  sides  of  comfort  and  stability  and  importance  which 
would  have  been  creditable  in  a city  of  fifty  years’  standing.  As  regards  the 
population,  I thought  that  perhaps  I might  have  been  met  by  a few  hundreds  of 
rough  but  enthusiastic  miners ; but  to  my  astonishment,  I was  received  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  by  about  three  thousand  well-dressed,  orderly,  and  intelligent- 
looking  men  and  women,  accompanied  by  five  hundred  of  as  beautiful  children  as 
ever  I saw  in  my  life,  and  the  whole  procession  headed  by  the  members  of  the  various 
Societies  of  Freemasons,  Oddfellows,  and  Temperance  Unions  ; whilst  the  whole 
body  appeared  to  me  to  be  animated  by  a feeling  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  which 
convinced  me  that,  although  oceans  separate  you  from  the  Old  Country,  your  hearts 
are  British  still,  and  that  you  retain  in  your  distant  isolated  mountain  home  of 
Tambaroora  those  feelings  of  personal  devotion  to  the  Queen,  respect  for  con- 
stituted authority,  and  love  of  law  and  order,  which  form  the  marked  characteristics  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  to-day  most  of  your 
principal  mines,  I must  say  that  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  they  were 
all  being  worked  in  an  honest,  open,  and  straightforward  manner,  in  the  interest 
of  their  shareholders,  and  not  with  any  reference  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  bulls 
and  the  bears  of  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange.  I was  much  amused  a few  weeks 
since,  in  Sydney,  to  hear  one  morning  that  the  city  was  much  depressed,  as  Kroh- 
mann’s  had  only  declared  a dividend  of  1 2s.  6d.  Now,  considering  that  this  dividend 
* was  62^  per  cent,  upon  the  original  capital,  and  considering  also  that  the  mine 
had  yielded  a few  months  before  20s.  6d.,  making  a total  cash  return  in  about 
nine  months  of  165  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  I confess  I could  not  sec  any  great 
cause  for  depression. 

From  Speech  of  Hon,  J.  G.  Francis,  Chief  Secretary  and  Premier  of  Victoria. 

Lithgow  Valley , 2 ^th  January,  1873. 

The  present  company  are  met  to  inspect  and  admire  one  of  the  grandest  feats 
which  civilization  has  accomplished.  I will  not  limit  my  expression  to  “south 
of  the  line,”  in  speaking  of  a public  work  in  which  so  much  enterprise,  professional 
skill  and  public  spirit,  have  been  crowned  with  success.  The  initiation  of  such  a 
work  as  this  must  have  seemed  impossible  to  all  but  the  greatest  adepts  in  skill 
and  science  ; and,  to  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  that  has  had  the  pluck,  the 
courage,  and  the  means  to  encourage  such  science, — honor  is  due.  The  work  is 
not  only  great,  but  it  is  unmistakeably  grand  to  see  Nature  in  its  magnificence  so 
subdued  and  utilized.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  until  now  I had  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  your  public  works,  and  I admit  that  every  time  I visit  Port 
Jackson  I have  a growing  wish  that  I could  tow  it  away  to  Port  Phillip. 

From  Speech  of  Sir  Heiiry  Ayers,  Chief  Secretary  and  Premier  of  South  Australia, 

Lithgoiv  Valley,  2^th  January,  1873. 

Like  Mr.  Francis,  I have  had  some  experience  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  for  like  him  I have. had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  Colony  once  before,  and  I left  it  on  that  occasion  with  the  impression 
that  it  was  a most  beautiful  place,  and  that  its  people  were  kind  and  hospitable  to 
a degree.  Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since  th^.  I have  in  the  interval  had 
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an  opportunity  of  visiting  Europe  and  seeing  a considerable  part  of  the  World,  and 
I return  to  find  that  my  admiration  of  New  South  Wales  was  not  equal  to  that 
which  it  deserves,  and  to  find  that  the  people  are  quite  as  kind  and  hospitable  now 
as  they  were  then.  I have  spent  upwards  of  thirty-three  years  of  my  life  in  South 
Australia,  and  I am  wedded  to  it  by  ties  of  great  interest,  and  I will  say  patriotism. 
If,  however,  I were  not  a South  Australian,  I should  liketo  be  a New  South  Welshman. 

From  Speech  of  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Innes,  Treasurer  and  Premier  of  Tasmania.  Sydney, 

February,  1873. 

I did  not  require  to  tread  upon  these  shores  the  other  day  for  the  first  time  to 
leam  what  the  institutions  of  the  Colony  are,  or  what  is  the  provision  made  by  the 
Legislature  for  education  and  benevolent  purposes  in  New  South  Wales.  I did 
not  require  to  be  carried  rapidly  the  other  day  along  the  railway,  and  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  Nature  in  some  of  its  wildest  forms,  and  to  recognize  there  the 
mastery  of  your  energy,  enterprise,  and  resource.  I knew  what  you  had  accom- 
plished ; but  still  I say  that,  for  the  complete  success  of  the  political  institutions 
which  have  been  transplanted  to  these  new  lands,  we  must  look  to  the  discipline 
of  the  people  and  the  experience  of  the  future.  No  one  who  has  cast  even  a 
glance  over  this  Colon)q  as  I have  been  able  to  do,  can  doubt  that  great  prosperity 
awaits  this  land,  not  only  from  the  magnitude  of  its  material  resources,  but  from 
that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  sees  no  difficulties,  which  so  largely  animates  its  people. 

From  Speech  of  Hon.  E.  Langton"^  Treasurer,  Victoria.  Sydney,  6 February,  1873. 

Many  years  before  I came  to  this  part  of  the  World,  I read  charming  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney.  Having  seen  it,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I believe  there  is  no  spot  on  this  planet  so  beautiful.  I 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  beauty  of  your  landscapes,  arid  in  the  great  commercial 
advantages  which  you  possess. 

From  Speech  of  Hon.  TV.  H.  Reynolds,  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs,  New 

Zealand.  Sydney,  6 February,  1873. 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  is.  comparatively  small,  but  before  five  years  it 
will  exceed  that  of  Victoria.  I will  not  say  that  it  will  exceed  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  because  I have  very  great  faith  in  the  prosperity  of  this  Colony,  and  I believe 
that  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  will  take  the.  lead  in  the  Australian  Group, 
and  that  New  Zealand  will  rank  third. 

From  Speech  of  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Thompson,  Minister  for  Lands,  Queensland, 

15  February,  1873. 

I shall  always  entertain  a loyal  feeling  towards  this  Country,  in  which  I 
was  born  ; and  I am  more  than  pleased  with  the  evidences  of  prosperity  I see 
on  every  hand  in  this  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Not  only  are  fortunes 
made,  but,  as  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  has  said,  the  people  themselves  appear 
to  be  in  such  prosperous  circumstances,  that  the  problem  of  the  day  will  soon  be 
what  to  do  with  the  accumulation  of  riches. 

From  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Parkes,  Chief  Secretary  and  Premier  of  New  South 

JVales.  15  February,  1873. 

We  entertain  an  ardent  desire  that  only  one  feeling  should  prevail  in  these  great 
communities,  and  that  is,  a feeling  of  attachment  to  the  Parent  State,  and  a friendly 
desire  to  assist  each  other  in  the  race  of  progress.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  those 
voices  which  influence  the  progress  of  great  communities,  that  “ emulation  has  a 
thousand  sons”  ; and  I rejoice  to  see  that,  in  this  hemisphere,  emulation  has  at  least 
seven  daughters.  I rejoice  in  the  free,  vigorous,  bold  spirit  of  emulation  which 
exists  amongst  these  free  communities  springing  from  the  Parent  State.  I trust 
that  this  legitimate  emulation  will  never  be  narrowed  by  any  unworthy  feeling  ; that 
while  we  strive  side  by  side,  each  doing  his  best  to  carv'e  for  himself  the  highest 
mark  in  the  race  of  progijsss,  we  shall  still  remember  that  we  are  children  of  the 
same  Parent  State,  that  we  inherit  the  same  glories  of  that  great  Country  which  has 
been  the  pioneer  of  freedom  all  over  the  World,  and  that  our  destiny  is  one  of 
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common  importance  and  distinction.  The  people  of  New  South  Wales  ha\e  no 
cause  to  envy  the  progress  of  any  one  of  the  Colonies.  We  feel  conscious  that  we 
have  within  our  own  bounds  all  the  elements  of  national  greatness  ; and  while  we 
wish  them  God-speed  in  their  respective  courses  of  progress,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  tell 
them  that  we  shall  endeavour  yet  to  assert  our  position  as  the  leader  of  them  all. 
We  feel  that  our  resources  justify  the  hopes  we  entertain,  that  the  resources  of  our 
intellect,  our  settled  population,  our  accumulated  wealth,  and  our  public  spirit,  will 
enable  us  to  accomplish  all  to  which  we  aspire. 

F)  ■om  the  “ Maryborough  yldvertiser,'^  March,  1873. 

WTen  Mr.  Parkcs,  at  the  picnic  which  he  gave  to  the  Members  of  the  Intercolo- 
nial Conference  during  their  stay  in  Sydney,  declared  that  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales  intended  to  resume  and  maintain  the  lead  among  her  sisters,  he  seems  to  have 
‘‘  spoken  by  the  card.”  He  has  a scheme  of  policy  already  prepared  which,  if  he 
can  only  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature  in  its  adoption,  will  undoubtedly 
enable  the  neighbouring  Colony  to  secure  that  pre-eminence  which  she  is  so 
anxious  to  obtain.  A telegram  from  Sydney,  which  was  published  on  Monday 
last,  announces  that  the  first  business  of  the  ensuing  Session  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Parliament  will  be  the  introduction  of  a Bill  to  revise  the  tariff,  including  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  ad  valorem  duties.  Capital  and  enterprise  naturally  gravitate 
towards  those  Countries  in  which  there  is  cheap  coal,  cheap  iron,  cheap  living,  and 
cheap  raw  material.  If  our  neighbours  in  New  South  Wales  establish  free  trade, 
and  are  content  to  raise  their  Customs  revenue  as  Great  Britain  does,  from  about 
a dozen  articles,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  brandy,  wine,  and  tobacco,  Sydney  will 
be  the  cheapest  place  in  Australia  to  live.  Cheap  living  implies  a cheap  labour; 
and  with  cheap  labour,  in  addition  to  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  and  a noble 
harbour,  splendid  docks,  and  a railway  system  facilitating  the  distribution  of 
commodities  to  all  parts  of  the  Colony,  the  capital  of  New  South  W'^ales  may  not 
improperly  aspire  to  take  the  lead  both  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 

When  Mr.  Parkes  spoke  of  the  future  of  New  South  Wales  (observes  “ ^gles,” 
in  the  Australasian  of  March  24,  1873),  and  of  her  outstripping  Victoria  in  material 
prosperity,  he  was  not  so  far  out  of  his  reckoning  as  some  unthinking  people 
imagined.  New  South  Wales  has  a greater  extent  of  territory,  is  richer  in  minerals 
generally,  has  longer  and  cheaper  railways,  and  possesses  magnificent  coal  measures. 
Isn’t  there  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  debentures  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
were  far  below  those  of  Victoria  in  market  value,  now  stand  level  with  ours  } 
W'^ithout  a Victorian  coal  field,  I will  back  Mr.  Parkes  in  his  forecast  of  our  being 
ultimately  passed  in  the  race  by  New  South  Wales.  Wc  claim  for  Melbourne  the 
honor  of  being  the  terminus  of  a mail  line,  and  we  haven’t  a pound  of  Victorian 
coal  to  sell  to  the  steamers. 

From  the  “ Sydney  Morning  Herald.** 

On  Thursday,  20th  March,  1873,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Lady 
Robinson,  accompanied  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  (the  Honorable  Henry  Parkes), 
visited  Mr.  F.  L.  Edwards’s  store,  to  inspect  the  splendid  specimens  from  Kroh- 
mann’s  mine  which  he  is  about  to  take  to  England.  These  specimens,  numbering 
some  half  a dozen,  weigh  about  36  lbs.,  and  appear  to  contain*,  more  gold  than 
quartz.  They  are  not  merely  flecked  with  the  precious  metal,  but  have  threads  of 
it  of  various  thicknesses  running  right  through.  One  lump  has  on  its  side  a small 
piece  cracked  all  round  in  such  a way  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  it  could  be  easily 
separated  from  the  larger  mass.  We  saw  an  attempt  of  this  kind  made,  yet  such 
was  the  strength  of  its  golden  attachments  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  leaves  by  the  mail  steamer  on  Tuesday,  intends  exhibiting  them  at 
the  London  Exhibition  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  convince  our  English  friends 
that  the  reputation  which  Hawkins  Hill  has  obtained  is  based  on  something  more 
than  mere  rumour.  They  are  magnificent  proofs  that  New  South  Wales  contains 
the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  World  ; and,  if  a prize  is  offered  for  specimens 
of  auriferous  quartz,  the  judges  wall  have  little  difficulty  in  making  their  award. 


